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Labor m Canada 


Canadian labor is proud of the progress 
made this year. We brought the two na- 
tional organizations together. We are now 
in the process of building the base of the 
new Canadian Labor Congress. 

We have had a tremendous response in 
the merging of provincial federations and 
local labor councils. The cooperation shown 
is gratifying to national officers. 

I predict a great influx of new member- 
ship in the next few years. Many have 
hesitated in the past as to group affiliation. 
Now, with one labor center, interest is 
regenerated and inquiries are being re- 
ceived as to affiliation. We must be ready 
to accept them without too much question 
as to jurisdiction or proper place. There 
is unlimited possibility for all. 

Our program for a better Canada will 
be ably represented in the legislative field. 
Provincial federations are being urged to 
establish full-time staffs to do a better job 
in this field. 

An immediate objective is a national 
health program which will include preven- 
tive and diagnostic as well as curative and 
rehabilitative services by physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists and other specialists, hos- 
pitals and other agencies. Such a plan 
should be made available to Canadians 
through a scheme of national health insur- 
ance. 

Our progress to date is a commitment 
from the federal government that it will 
cooperate with the provinces when a ma- 
jority of the provinces representing a 
majority of the population are in favor 
of such a plan. 

We are close to the majority goals, and 
my feeling is that within the next two 
years we will see national health insurance 
as an accomplished fact in Canada. 

The leaders of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress recognize the responsibilities placed 
upon them and will treat them with sin- 
cerity and temperance at all times. 

Gordon C. Cushing. 
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GENERAL BOARD ENDORSES 
STEVENSON AND KERAUVER 


HE AFL-CIO GENERAL BOARD enthusi- 

astically endorsed the candidacies of Adlai 
E. Stevenson and Estes Kefauver at a one-day 
meeting September 12. The session was the Gen- 
eral Board’s first since the merger of American 
labor last December. The meeting of the 173- 
member body was held in Chicago’s Hotel Sher- 
man. 

An overwhelming majority registered approval 


of support of the candidacies of Stevenson and 


Kefauver. The decision was by a voice vote. Only 
five or six “no” votes were heard. 

In discussion which preceded the vote, speaker 
after speaker scored the domination of the Eisen- 
hower Administration by big business and anti- 
labor forces, and called for the election of Steven- 
son and Kefauver as the only way to restore 
liberal, pro-labor attitudes and programs in the 


federal government. 


Most of the speakers emphasized a theme which 
ran through the lengthy detailed analysis prepared 
by the Committee on Political Education (COPE) 

“Political neutrality in this year of decision 


. 
. 


would be an evasion of the clear duty we owe our 
own constituency, the trade union members of the 
United States.” 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, keynoting 
the meeting of the General Board, rapped the reac. 
tions of certain newspapers to the Stevenson-Ke. 
fauver endorsement recommended by the Execu- 
tive Council on August 28. 

“Labor has a right to say we don’t want am 
part of either candidate and that we won’t endorse 
one,” Mr. Meany declared. “But labor also has 
the right to endorse.” 

The formal action of the General Board was an 
approval of a resolution submitted to the Board 


by the Executive Council. The resolution said: 


Endorsement was the subject 
for discussion at the General 
Board meeting in Chicago. 
From left to right: James C. 
Petrillo, president of the Musi- 
cians; William L. McFetridge, 
president of the Building Serv- 
ice Employes; Walter P. Reu- 
ther, president of the Auto 
Workers, and George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO. 
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Eisenhower's handling of many 
domestic issues was sharply 
criticized by Joseph Beirne. 


Joseph Keenan urged aid for 


liberal 


Congress 


candidates 


es well as Adlai and Estes. 


“That Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
ae hereby endorsed by the AFL-CIO for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, respectively, of the 
United States.” 

In its analysis of the party platforms, COPE 
measured the pledges and the records of both 
parties in terms of the AFL-CIO position on four- 
een key subjects. COPE found that on all counts 
he Republican platform or record did not meet 
the trade union position. 

The planks covered in the analysis of the plat- 
forms of the two parties included foreign policy, 
laft-Hartley, “right to work” laws, civil rights, 
national economy, taxes, social security, minimum 
wage, housing, aid to education, farmers, atomic 
energy and natural resources, immigration and 
federal employes. 

COPE also reported on the candidates and their 


records. Stevenson and Kefauver were judged the 
candidates closest to labor’s views. A victory for 
Stevenson, the analysis said, would help elect a 
more liberal Congress and make it possible to 
bring about enactment of a broad program of 
progressive legislation advocated by labor. 

Also approved by the General Board was a four- 
point report by the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion which recommended a course of action for 
unions between now and Election Day. That report 


called for: 
1. A call by every AFL-CIO international un- 
ion to its local afhliates to cooperate fully in a 


drive to bring about voting registration for “all 
trade union members and adult members of their 
families.” 

2. Widest possible distribution, among local 
unions and their members, of the analysis of the 


As the discussion proceeded, the members of the Generai Board listened to the speakers’ arguments with the closest attention. 
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David Dubinsky said Nixon, when 
a Senator, voted against every 
bill that was sought by labor. 


platforms and the candidates’ records, as prepared 
by COPE and submitted to the General Board. 
3. Redoubled efforts to raise funds through $1 
voluntary contributions by workers to support 
Congressional candidates endorsed by COPE. 
4. Encouragement to union members to make 


THE CANDIDATES 





"The test is in the record," said 
Walter Reuther. “No union leader 
can stand aside on these issues." 


to the Commi 


O. A. Knight commended Stevenson 
and Kefauver. It is labor's "duty," 
he said, to help them to victory, 


similar voluntary contributions for the election of 
Stevenson and Kefauver. 

“Tt should be a matter of pride,” President 
Meany told the General Board, “to get workers to 
register and vote on Election Day and to contribute 


ttee on Political Education.” 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


for the Presidency, the citizens of 

this country should be influenced 
not by partisan or emotional con- 
siderations but by facts. 

The nation is fortunate that both 


|" EVALUATING the candidates 


Presidential candidates are men of 
stature, high patriotism and deep 
devotion to public service. There are, 
however, profound differences in their 
outlook, approach and basic philoso- 
phy with regard to the great problems 
facing our country and the world. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


The President, during his term of 
office, has repeatedly expressed good 
intentions which he has not consist- 
ently carried out. His personal charm 
and his two major illnesses have 
aroused the admiration and sympathy 
of the American people. Nevertheless, 
we must judge him by the one all- 
important yardstick—the record of 
his Administration. 

General Eisenhower promised in 
his 1952 campaign to correct the “un- 
ion-busting” features of the Taft- 
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Hartley Act. This he has not done. 
He was accused by his own Secretary 
of Labor, the late Martin P. Durkin, 
of breaking a commitment to urge 
Congress, in a special message, to 
enact a group of amendments which 
would have substantially improved 
the law. Durkin resigned in protest. 

The following year, in 1954, the 
President did recommend to Con- 
gress certain limited amendments to 
the act. However, the bill that came 
out of the Republican-controlled Sen- 
ate Labor Committee was so obnox- 
ious that it was recommitted and 
killed, thanks to the friends of labor 
in the Senate. 

Since then, the President has mere- 
ly reiterated his previous inadequate 
message, without giving any forceful 
or sustained leadership to a drive for 
changes in the law that would make 
it fair to labor and management alike. 

At the same time, the President 
appointed men to fill vacancies on the 
National Labor Relations Board who 
have themselves amended the Taft- 
Hartley Act, by administrative fiat, 


Adlai E. Stevenson 
Wins backing for President 


in a way to make it more oppressive 
and discriminatory against unions. 
Rulings by the Eisenhower-appointed 
majority have deprived millions of 
workers of legal protections to which 
they are clearly entitled and have pe" 
mitted employers to engage in all-oul 
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gion-busting campaigns with im- 
ity. 

By contrast with his utter failure 
earry out his campaign promises 
labor, the President employed 
wery pressure at his command as 
(hief Executive to prevail upon Con- 
ges to enact the giveaway of tide- 
nds oil to the coastal states for 
givate exploitation. He promptly 
jylfilled this campaign pledge to his 
ampaign contributors in the oil in- 
dustry. 

President Eisenhower gave strong 
ad enthusiastic support to the ill- 
fated Dixon-Y ates contract, even after 
it was clearly shown to be of ques- 
tionable legality and a direct threat 
io the future of the Tennessee Valley 
\uthority. 

The President took the lead in 
pitting over tax reduction for big 
wrporations and wealthy families, 
but opposed comparable tax relief for 
those in the low income brackets. 

The President has initiated fiscal 
and credit policies which have en- 
tiched the bankers but pushed small 
business to the wall. He has pro- 
essed sympathy for the plight of the 
farmers, but has followed the Benson 
policy of permitting farm prices to 
sag dangerously in order to discour- 
age and diminish surpluses. 

Any factual analysis of the Eisen- 
hower Administration must show the 
marked difference in its attitude to- 
ward the problems of big business 
and the economic and social problems 
of the rest of the population. 

In every case this Administration 
has moved promptly and effectively 


tohelp big business. In almost every * 


instance, this Administration has been 
hesitant and ineffectual in providing 
action to meet the needs of the aver- 
age citizen. 

This contrast clearly stems directly 
from the character of the Eisenhower 
“tam.” The President has surounded 
himself—both in his Cabinet and in 
other key administrative posts—with 
leaders and representatives of the big 
business world. Their philosophy 
permeates and dominates the Eisen- 
hower Administration and_nullifies 
the occasional attempts of the Presi- 
dent to take a more liberal course. 

lf he is reelected, it is obvious 
that the President, because of his 
physical condition, will have to lean 
nore and more heavily on his big 
business “team.” This offers no hope 
‘othe workers of this country. 
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. ee voters must also take more 
seriously into account this year 
the qualifications of the candidates 
for Vice-President. If President 
Eisenhower is reelected and does not 
survive another four years in the 
White House, Richard Nixon would 
become President. His record as a 
Representative and Senator from 
California shows that Nixon voted 
consistently against measures sup- 
ported by labor. 

There is nothing in his record in 
public office to provide any assurance 
that Nixon is qualified to serve as 
President of the United States. He 
has shown ultra-partisanship in polit- 
ical campaigns. He obviously lacks 
the breadth of view and understand- 
ing to be the President of all the 
American people. 

Another consideration which can- 
not be overlooked is that an Eisen- 
hower victory would probably sweep 
into office a number of old-guard 
Republican Senators and Represent- 
atives who are unalterably opposed 
to labor’s legislative program. We 
need mention only a few names, such 
as Dirksen, Capehart, Butler and 
Welker, to illustrate this point. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Let us give equally searching at- 
tention to the record of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the Democratic nominee 
for President. 

Stevenson was endorsed by both 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in 1952 on the basis of 
his fine record as governor of Illinois 
and his campaign pledges. 

Labor does not regret that endorse- 
ment even though Stevenson lost the 
election. He took his defeat like a 
man. He has come back fighting. In 
1952 he was a reluctant candidate, 
drafted by his party. This time he is 
waging a more aggressive campaign. 
He has won the admiration of the 
great masses of the American people 
for his courage, integrity, good hu- 
mor and illuminating intelligence. He 
is not repeating slogans but talking 
sense. 

One thing is certain. Stevenson 
places human values first. He is 
devoted to the free enterprise system 
but does not believe the demands of 
big business should be given prior 
consideration over the needs of the 
people as a whole. The positive pro- 
gram outlined by Stevenson at the 
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Our choice for Vice-President 


AFL-CIO unity convention last De- 
cember and his subsequent campaign 
addresses inspire us with confidence 
in his ability, sincerity and vision. 

As governor of Illinois, Stevenson 
exhibited rare executive and admin- 
istrative ability. He possesses the 
spark of leadership and the knowl- 
edge of how to run the machinery of 
government effectively. 

Since the 1952 campaign Steven- 
son has made extensive trips abroad 
and familiarized himself at first hand 
with the problems that are the key to 
a strong and successful foreign policy. 
He has sharply pointed out the weak- 
nesses and the vacillations of the Eis- 
enhower foreign policy and has in- 
dicated a clear comprehension of the 
need for firmness in dealing with the 
Communist world. 


S$ HIS running mate, Stevenson has 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee, one of the most consistent and 
able liberals to emerge from the 
South. The record of Senator Kefau- 
ver in Congress is outstanding. He 
has consistently supported progres- 
sive measures and fought vigorously 
against reactionary legislation and 
giveaways. He is a great asset to the 
Stevenson candidacy and well quali- 
fied to serve as President himself, if 
fate so decrees. 

Finally, a victory for Stevenson 
would help to elect a more liberal 
Congress and make it possible to 
bring about the enactment of a broad 
program of progressive legislation ad- 
vocated by labor. 





CARPENTERS JUBILEE 
72 Yaw of Dullding (merea 


By MAURICE A. HUTCHESON 


President, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


HIS year is the seventy-fifth, 

the jubilee year, in the life of 

the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. These 
past seventy-five years have seen 
a remarkable growth in the num- 
ber, size and power of economic 
organizations of many kinds from 
labor unions, farm organizations 
and professional associations to 
trade associations, business asso- 
ciations, associations 
and great corporations. 

Most of the organizations which 
have grown up during the past 
three-quarters of a century and 
which were not important before 
—labor unions, employers’ asso- 
ciations, farm associations and so 
on—have had their main impact 
on economic life as it affects every 
segment of our national existence, 
although their impact on our polit- 
ical life and even on our mental 
health has not been insignificant. 


employers’ 


Have the rise and the growth 
of the American labor movement 
been a desirable step in the devel- 
opment of our society? What have 
been the contributions of organized 
labor in the raising of living stand- 
ards, the boosting of efficiency and 
productivity, the achievement of 
democracy in industry? These and 
similar questions require an answer; 
and as the present writer is a labor 
leader, he will confine himself for the 
present to brief answers, with special 
emphasis on the Carpenter movement, 
which is now celebrating three-quar- 
ters of a century of existence. 

In the boiling summer of 1881, in 
Chicago, thirty-six men from eleven 
cities gathered at the Trades Union 
Hall, at 192 East Washington Street. 
Together they responded to the clarion 
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MAURICE A. HUTCHESON 


call of Peter J. McGuire, whose object 
was to set up a voluntary national un- 
ion. 

Those thirty-six men were a physi- 
cally robust group in their late thir- 
ties and early forties. Some had 
served in the Civil War. Almost all 
were married and had children of 
school age. They were self-educated 
men, passionately concerned with 
questions of economic justice when 
youthful America was flexing its in- 
dustrial muscles. 

Carpenters in 1881 were an ag- 
grieved group of craftsmen who felt 
the need for identification with some- 
thing bigger than themselves. They 


had suffered loss of jobs. black. 
listing, tarring and feathering, im. 
prisonment. They felt victimized 
by the heavy hand of the first in. 
dustrial revolution, and their un. 
concealed concern was to better 
the position of the carpenter in the 
community. 

After the deliberations lasting 
four days came the formal creation 
of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. 
The object of the Brotherhood, 
they said, was to “raise ourselves 
to that position in society to which 
we as mechanics are justly en- 
titled, and to place ourselves on a 
foundation sufficiently strong to 
secure ourselves from further er- 
croachments, and elevate the 
moral, social and intellectual con- 
dition of every carpenter in the 
land.” 

The new organization spoke for 
only 2,042 members at the time of 
its creation. It lacked financial re- 
sources, experience and strength. 
Nevertheless, the young movement! 
dared to aspire toward the im- 
provement of the position and the 
status of the carpenters in American 
society and toward a more ecuili- 
tarian democracy. 

It was a wise course that the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joi: 
ers took when its leaders, Gabriel E¢- 
mondston and Peter J. McGuire, de 
termined to tie themselves to the 
American Federation of Labor, © 
which they were co-founders togethe! 
with Samuel Gompers. In ensuit 
years the Carpenters’ leaders had fre: 


quent occasion to wonder at their ow! 
boldness.. They not only staved o! 
dissolution but were bolstered numer 
ically by 50,000 new members, aid 
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on May 1, 1890, the Carpenters took 
on the role of the advance guard in 
kading the campaign of American 
labor for the eight-hour day. 

It takes an effort of the imagina- 
tion to look back over the distance 
the Brotherhood has come to reach 
its present position as a powerful 
yoluntary organization of working 
people. The road was not an easy 
one. Today, in our organization’s 
sventy-fifth jubilee year, few indus- 
trial and no craft unions of the AFL- 
(IO outrank the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners in size or 
influence. We have a membership of 
835.000, and our 3,000 local unions 
are distributed over the breadth of 
the United States, its possessions and 
Canada. 


| an Brotherhood’s growth was not 
accidental. It arose under the pres- 
sure of need. In the words of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, “the need was to bal- 


| ance the unbalanced disproportion of 


power introduced into modern life by 
large-scale production and distribu- 
tion.” It was necessary “because dis- 
balances of power prevented competi- 
tive bargaining from being free and 
equitable.” 

To the working carpenter joining 
the Brotherhood a half-century ago it 
already meant a shorter day’s work 
—eight hours if he worked and lived 
in any one of thirty-four large cities, 
whereas the prevailing day in other 
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industries was ten and twelve hours, 
and in some as high as fourteen 
hours. 

Joining the Brotherhood also 
meant protection against insecurity 
and the hazards of the first industrial 
revolution, with which the carpen- 
ter had been plagued. The union per- 
formed the functions of a “friendly 
society,” with unemployment, sick- 
ness, death and funeral benefits for 
members and dependents. 

Today the Carpenters annually pay 
out $3,000,000 in death benefits and 
disability claims. Twenty-one thou- 
sand pension checks go out monthly 
to retired union carpenters. 

The average total annual income 
of the carpenter today is estimated 
at $4734, the third highest in the 
construction industry. At least forty- 
five major benefits are coming to 
the members of the Brotherhood, a 
considerable number of which were 
wrought out jointly in collective 
bargaining. Mostly they involve the 
“life” protection and conditions of 
work of its members; also the rela- 
tionships between management and 
labor, for the worker cannot help 
being involved in the fortunes of the 
enterprise for which he works. There 
are others, from information bulle- 
tins on economic and industrial mat- 
ters germane to the trade to political 
education. 

The carpenter’s workweek is fast 
heading toward thirty-five hours. 


There can be little doubt that the 
total hours worked will continue to 
decline as a result of longer vaca- 
tions, more holidays and a shorter 
workweek. The American people 
have made it thoroughly clear that 
they have decided to take a big slice 
of any further increases in produc- 
tivity in the form of greater leisure. 

Here credit should be given to 
the Brotherhood’s business unionism 
in that it refused to subordinate the 
provision of economic and industrial 
services te vague ideological aims and 
policies. This pleasant fact has only 
recently been called to our attention 
by the doctrinaire journal of the Bri- 
tish trade unionists. 


H” American trade unionism in 
general and the Brotherhood in 
particular been able to shift the distri- 
bution of income in their favor? The 
answer is: “Emphatically, yes.” 

During the past years there has 
been a substantial redistribution of 
income from the higher to the lower 
income groups. The general advance 
toward greater equality, technological 
changes in industrial processes, the 
organization of the unorganized and 
unskilled workers and the making of 
demands for flat-rate increases have 
contributed and will contribute to 
the narrowing of differentials. 

I regard it as extremely important 
to America’s economic welfare that 
organized (Continued on Page 29) 


This picture was 
taken in 1954 when the Machinists and the Carpenters ended a forty-year-old controversy. 





The Steelworkers’ Story 


Twenty Years of Progress 


sary of the United Steelworkers 

of America, some 650,000 mem- 
bers of our union in the basic steel 
industry have come through a five- 
week nationwide strike with some of 
the most significant gains they have 
ever won. And our members in the 
aluminum industry have likewise 
stood firm to achieve similar benefits. 

Thus, as we met in Los Angeles 
on September 17 for our eighth con- 
stitutional convention, the Steelwork- 
ers were, I believe, justified in look- 
ing back over the two decades of our 
history with pride—as well as look- 
ing forward with confidence. 

When, on July 27, I had the privi- 
lege of signing the settlement agree- 
ment with leaders of the basic steel 
companies, I said that I hoped this 
would prove to be the last strike in 
the industry. I repeat that expression 
of hope with all sincerity—a hope 
based on my conviction that the fu- 
ture of union-management relations 
lies along the path of widening areas 
of understanding and a growing sense 
of the common interests and mutual 
responsibilities of both labor and 
management for the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 

Yet it would be unrealistic, and a 
disservice to the union men and 
women of the past years, if we did 
not remember always that we have 
only reached this point because in 
the years behind us thousands of 
working men and women suffered 
and dared and organized and strug- 
gled—and, yes, even died—to help 
make the American labor movement 
what it is today. 

We owe them an eternal debt of 
gratitude, one which can never be 
truly repaid, but which can at least 
be recognized by recalling the history 
of how our unions were born and 
built. For an organization without 
a living sense of its history is like 
a tree with its roots cut off; it cannot 


| year, the twentieth anniver- 
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By DAVID J. McDONALD 


President, United Steelworkers of America 


BAVID J. McDONALD 


live very long, and hardly deserves 
to live. 

Now, the plain truth is that there 
is a common thread running through 
the histories of all unions worthy of 


the name. There is the story of the 
earliest years of the particular in- 
dustry, in America or in Europe, 
when workers were without any real 
organization and were at the mercy 
of the greed or the whims of their 
employers—“bosses” in the worst 
sense of the word. And there is the 
later record of the rise of modern 
mass production, under which the 
worker was well-nigh dehumanized. 
There follows then the tale of the 
earliest attempts to organize and the 
brutal defeats of those first attempts. 

And, in American labor history, 
we then arrive at the years of the 
Great Depression and the rise of the 
New Deal under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. We must always remember the 
role which that politico-social turn of 


history played in the building of our 
unions as we know them today. 

Contrary to what the spluttering 
reactionaries of the 1930s thought— 
and perhaps still think today—Frank. 
lin Roosevelt did not “invent” labor 
unions. But we must credit him with 
being a most effective “organizer,” 
So we may say that our debt is two- 
fold—to the New Deal and its leaders 
and to the union men and women of 
the past. 

We Steelworkers, for example, 
would be indeed ungrateful if we did 
not recall the early efforts, frustrated 
and pathetic as they were, of the men 
who worked twelve hours a day at 
near-starvation wages in the iron and 
steel mills of the Nineteenth Century. 
Those early efforts to organize were 
stamped out by the mill owners and 
bosses with comparative ease. In- 
deed, the first union attempt which 
made any real inroads in the steel 
industry was the group of men who 
banded together under the touchingly 
romantic name of the Sons of Vulcan. 
This was quite a limited organization. 
for it included only puddlers, heat- 
ers and other such skilled workers. 

The Sons of Vulcan, established in 
1860, were not able to survive. By 
the time they were dying out as an 
organization, a new union had been 
formed. This was the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, founded in 1874. The 
Amalgamated made some gains in 
winning recognition for scattered lo- 
cal unions, and even had a contract 
at the Homestead, Pennsylvania, plant 
of Carnegie Steel. 

But to most  steelworkers, and 
others who remember their labor his- 
tory, the very name “Homestead 
means that the success of the Amal- 


_gamated was brief. For the story of 


Homestead is a dismal but vital part 
of the history of unionism in America 
—the lockout of organized workers. 
the battle with the Pinkerton “watch- 
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men” in which many were 
killed or wounded, scabs 
going to work with the 
protection of the National 
Guard, the starving-out of 
the workers until their un- 
jon was broken. 

Another effort was 
made to organize steel in 
1918, under the direction 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The union’s 
request for a contract was 
rejected by Big Steel, and 
in September, 1919, some 
365,000 workers in nine 
states went on strike. But 
in the long run the pattern 
was the same as before— 
violence, martial law, 
scabs imported by the 
company to take the strik- 
ers’ jobs. Again the union 
cause was, for the time 
being, lost. 

However, we cannot 
here relate the entire his- 
tory of unionism in the steel industry. 
For our convention in September, ob- 
serving our twentieth anniversary, we 
published a book which tells that his- 
tory in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
bitter experience of 1919 almost fi- 
nished the old Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers—and the steel industry remained 
in effect unorganized until June, 1936, 
when what was later to be called the 
United Steelworkers of America was 
born. 

At that time there was signed a 
memorandum of agreement between 
the old Amalgamated and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
The Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee was thus formed. 

But even in the atmosphere of the 
New Deal the organizing of steel was 
not easy. By this time most steel 
companies, determined never to allow 
a genuine union in their plants, had 
cultivated company “unions” under 
the so-called Employe Representation 
Plan. These the management con- 
trolled and used to create the illusion 
that their workers actually had a 
Voice in the operations. 

At first the ERP appeared to be a 
bulwark against the drive of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, but 
it turned out to be the Achilles heel 
of the industry, for there was so 
much discontent among the employes 
that these company “unions” in many 
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Representatives of labor and management sign the documents which settled recent strike. 
Steel companies used to set wages and conditions to suit themselves. 


Strong union 


ended that situation by establishing collective bargaining in the industry. 


instances became the nucleus for new, 
genuine unions in the ranks of the 
SWOC. 

Like the organizing of unions in 
other industries, the task of unioniz- 
ing steel was a long and difficult one. 
Under the leadership of men like the 
late Philip Murray, the late Van A. 
Bittner and my good friend Clinton 
S. Golden—we were indeed blessed 
with such leadership—and with a 
band of dedicated, courageous men 
who served as organizers, the job 
was done. I consider myself privi- 
leged to have been given an active 
part in the task from the very begin- 
ning as secretary-treasurer. 


7 HERE is little space and little need 
to repeat here the step-by-step 
story of how the goal was won; how 
the great news came in March, 1937, 
that United States Steel—Big Steel— 
had signed a contract with SWOC; 
how some of the Little Steel com- 
panies prepared for and carried on a 
bitter, armed opposition to the union; 
how organizers and pickets were 
beaten and unjustly jailed; how dur- 
ing the infamous 1937 Memorial Day 
massacre at Chicago ten people were 
killed and ninety wounded. 

Like Homestead, these are indeed 
black pages in the history of Ameri- 
can industry. Yet no purpose can 
be served today by rubbing salt into 
old wounds. We must live in the 


present, not in the past, and in our 
time we have achieved great gains in 
labor-management understanding. 
There are solid signs of enlightened 
labor relations policies on the part of 
modern management. 

This is not to say that we should 
forget with what struggle and pain 
American labor won the heights on 
which it now stands. As I said 
earlier, we owe it to our pioneers 
and to ourselves to know and remem- 
ber that history. For if present-day 
managements are more and more en- 
lightened, we must frankly say that 
in most instances it is only because 
of painful education given them by 
the unions. 

However it was achieved, it is a 
giant step forward and we are all 
better off because of it. After all, 
many of the principals involved in 
those bitter battles are no longer with 
us; new faces and new ideas—both 
in management and in labor unions 
—have taken their places. 

This is in essence what I meant 
when, at the Steelworkers’ 1954 con- 
vention, I spoke of “mutual trustee- 
ship”—a phrase which in some places 
was quite misunderstood. There were 
some writers on business who asked 
if I meant “socialism,” which to any- 
one who knows the Steelworkers is 
obviously absurd. And there were a 
few people in the labor movement 
who seemed to think it meant that we 
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were going “soft” toward manage- 
ment. I trust that our recent strike 
in the basic steel industry and in 
aluminum showed them just how 
wrong that notion was. 

No, all that the phrase “mutual 
trusteeship” means is that we face the 
facts of life in our free enterprise 
economy. Unless we are entangled in 
theories of “class struggle,” we can 
recognize that all of us—labor, man- 
agement and owners—are in this 
thing together. We may not always 
agree on the best way to reach our 
goals, but the plain fact is that our 
goals are more or less the same and 
our interests have very much in 
common. 

That is why, rather than wax bitter 
over the battles and wrongs of the 
past, I prefer to speak of the great 
advances that the United Steelworkers 
of America—along with other unions 
—have made since we first began the 
fight. Let me cite a few simple statis- 
tics to show what I mean. 


UR economists estimate that from 
1900 to 1936 steel production in 
this country increased by 366 per cent 
—but that during the same period av- 
erage hourly earnings of steelworkers 
went up only 37 per cent. But in the 
first ten years of the United Steel- 
workers’ history, the average hourly 
wage of steelworkers went up almost 
exactly 100 per cent to double the 
rate! 
Yet again, to prevent any misun- 
derstanding, let me emphasize that 


none of these gains would have been 
made without a strong, militant un- 
ion—a union with the capacity, as 
well as the right, to strike and to win. 

Besides the tough organizing days 
and the Little Steel strikes of 1937, 
there have been in the past decade 
four situations in which the Steel- 
workers had to strike to achieve their 
most significant advances. 

In 1946 our union was on strike 
for a month to gain the 1814 cents 
an hour wage increase which our 
members deserved. 

In 1949, when the steel industry 
refused to accept the recommenda- 
tions of a Presidential fact-finding 
panel, we struck the basic steel in- 
dustry in order to win what may be 
the greatest single achievement of 
our union—the establishment of the 
principle of company-paid pensions 
and social insurance as subject to col- 
lective bargaining. 

In 1952, the Steelworkers struck 
for, and won, after almost two months 
of holding firm, a settlement which 
included three extremely important 
items: (1) a wage increase with 
fringe benefits for a total of approxi- 
mately 20 cents an hour, (2) paid 
holidays for the first time in the steel 
industry, (3) a further reduction of 
the discriminatory “Southern differ- 
ential” by five cents an hour. 

Incidentally, in 1953 we won an 
agreement which completely elimi- 
nated that differential. 

This year, faced with a wholly 
unacceptable offer from the steel 


companies, we again had no recourse 
but to strike for what we knew to be 
right. Out of that strike came the 
contract which our Wage Policy 
Committee called “the greatest vic. 
tory ever achieved by the United 
Steelworkers of America in its twenty. 
year history.” It took a strike of 
more than a month, plus gruelling 
work over the bargaining table, but 
the final result is one of which we 
have a right to be proud. 

The primary points in the new 
agreement are: (1) a total package 
of benefits over a three-year period 
amounting to an average of at least 
45.6 cents per hour, (2) benefits 
averaging 20.3 cents per hour for the 
first year, (3) supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits — the so-called 
“guaranteed wage”—to provide laid- 
off workers with 65 per cent of their 
take-home pay for a full fifty-two 
weeks, (4) premium pay for Sunday 
work—a “revolution” in steel in- 
dustry practice—which begins at 10 
per cent for the first year and will be 
25 per cent in the third year, (5) a 
genuine union shop, (6) solid im- 
provements in our pension and insur- 
ance coverage. 

The chief gains, along with many 
detailed improvements in the con- 
tract, are all wrapped up in the first 
three-year contract ever accepted by 
our union. Although the industry’s 
five-year proposal was far too long. 
and the benefits offered were too 
little, we believe that this three-year 
pact is of (Continued on Page 27) 


The United Steelworkers emphasize education. This is a typical group of member students from local unions. 
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| The Executive Council Acts. 


By HENRY C. FLEISHER 


UNITY HOUSE is a pleasant vaca- 
tion resort on the Eastern slope of 
Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains. 
Established by the International 
ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
right after World War I, it has at- 
tracted, during its thirty-seven-year 
history, hundreds of thousands of un- 
ion members seeking low-priced va- 
cations. 

On August 27, Unity House played 
host to a group of trade union visitors 
whose purpose was work rather than 
relaxation. The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, accepting an invitation from 
ILGWU President David Dubinsky, 
held its first meeting in the central 
lunge building of the 1,000-acre 
Unity House workers’ playground. 

With scarcely an opportunity to in- 
spect the view, the members of the 
Council worked their way through 
an intensive four-day agenda. Much 
of what they did made national news. 
The Council: 

1. Voted to recommend to the 
AFL-CIO General Board that it en- 
dorse the Democratic candidates for 
President and Vice-President, Adlai 
E. Stevenson and Estes Kefauver. 


2. Proclaimed the days of October | 


6 as Registration Week in thirty- 
four states. The Council described as 
“shameful” the fact that in every elec- 
tion “millions of American citizens 
disqualify themselves from voting 
through the failure to register.” 

3. Heard a detailed analysis from 
the Committee on Political Education 
oncerning the necessity of getting 
wion members to the polls on Elec- 
tion Day in support of liberal candi- 
lates in each party. The Council ap- 
moved the precedent-breaking effort 
ty COPE to place a copy of the vot- 
ing record of each Senator and Con- 
etessman in the hands of every trade 
union member throughout America. 

4. Took strong action against three 
unions in which there has been evi- 
nce of corruption and adopted a 
report cf the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 


ces Committee aimed at tightening 
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David Dubinsky (left) was elected a member of the Executive Committee. 
Lee Minton was named to fill vacancy on the Executive Council. 


procedures in the issuance of local 
charters, one of the sources of racket- 
eering within unions. 

5. Adopted a statement on the Suez 
Canal crisis which called for Egyp- 
tian operation, international supervi- 
sion and the arbitration of disputes 
before the International Court of Jus- 
tice at The Hague. The Council’s 
plan has won much favorable edito- 
rial comment in the press and has 
been reported under serious study at 
United Nations headquarters. 

6. Accepted the affiliation of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, one of the tradi- 
tionally unaffiliated Big Four brother- 
hoods, which has close to 100,000 
members on the nation’s railroads. 

These actions of the Executive 
Council, while they attracted most 
publicity, were by no means the sum 
total of the product of the Council 
meeting. 

Among other things, the Council 
voted to elect President Dubinsky of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers—who 


proved himself a most genial and 
gracious host at Unity House—to the 
eight-man Executive Committee to fill 
the vacancy left by the death last June 
of Vice-President Matthew Woll. To 
fill the opening on the Executive 
Council created by the passing of that 
veteran unionist, the Council elected 
young (44 years old) Lee Minton, 
the head of the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association. 

The Council, among its other ac- 
tions, voted to award the first Philip 
Murray- William Green Community 
Services Award to distinguished 
Herbert Lehman, the 78-year-old lib- 
eral Senator from New York who is 
retiring from public office this year. 
The recommendation that Lehman re- 
ceive the $5000 stipend and a plaque 
was made to the Council by the Com- 
munity Services Committee, of which 
President Joseph Beirne of the Com- 
munications Workers of America is 
chairman. 

The question of civil rights also 
was under discussion at the Council 
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meeting. A report by CSC Chairman 
Beirne, recommending that local 
Community Services Committees bar 
relationships with community service 
and welfare agencies that practice 
discrimination and bias, was unani- 
mously approved. So, too, was a 
proposal by Chairman James B. 
Carey of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee that a national trade un- 
ion conference on civil rights be held 
some time later this year. 

The Civil Rights Committee report 
took note of the “persistent anti-un- 
ion activities of White Citizens’ Coun- 
cils in the South.” 

“Despite reports to the contrary, 
persistently circulated by these hate- 
mongering groups, there have been 
no defections of any consequence 
from the membership of the AFL-CIO 
affiliates in the South, and substantial 
organizational progress has been 
achieved,” the report of the Civil 
Rights Committee said. 


Presidential Campaign 


Before making its recommendation 
for endorsement of Stevenson and 
Kefauver, the Executive Council spent 
several hours in a discussion of 
whether the AFL-CIO should make 
any endorsement. Once that decision 
was made, no voices were raised in 
favor of endorsement of the Repub- 
lican. candidates, President Eisen- 
hower and Vice-President Nixon. 

President Meany told newsmen that 
the discussion in the Council showed 
that a majority of its members felt 
the Democratic platform was “more 
favorable to our position than the 
Republicans’, although there was con- 
siderable criticism of weaknesses in 
each party’s platform.” 

“Stevenson and Kefauver certainly 
meet the test of people who are la- 
hor’s friends,” President Meany said. 

The AFL-CIO president also used 
the occasion to answer a Republican 
propaganda theme which had played 
on the fact that President Meany had 
remarked, some months back, that 
labor in America “never had it so 
good.” He made public assurance to 
newspapermen covering the Council’s 
sessions that he didn’t attribute this 
to the Republican Party but rather to 
labor’s efforts at the collective bar- 
gaining table. 

Developments at Unity House indi- 
cated that organized labor will be 
playing a major role in the 1956 cam- 
paign. The meeting of the Commit- 
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tee on Political Education reported 
growing enthusiasm among worker- 
voters. COPE—the successor to La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
of the old AFL and the Political Ac- 
tion Committee of the old ClO—is 
moving rapidly to carry on the work 
of its predecessors. 

COPE Co-Directors Jack Kroll and 
James McDevitt emphasized that Con- 
gressional and state election endorse- 
ments would be made back home and 
that, as in the past, they would be 
based on the performance and plat- 
forms as well as the promises of can- 
didates. 

Some 4,500 to 5,000 union officials 
around the country have attended a 
series of COPE regional meetings in 
recent months, and an intensive cam- 
paign for voluntary contributions of 
$1 from each union member is being 
carried out in every state. 

The COPE officials feel that the 
voting record in the hands of each 
union member is a valuable weapon 
in the Congressional and Senatorial 
campaigns. 

“Bad politicians hate that voting 
record like poison,” Jack Kroll com- 
mented. “They would like to hide 
their voting records, and they’re an- 
noyed at the fact that we publicize 
them and bring the facts home to the 
people.” 


Suez Crisis 


The Executive Council meeting, be- 
cause of the press of domestic prob- 
lems, devoted relatively little of its 
time to international affairs. Never- 
theless, its one statement on the sub- 
ject—concerning the Suez Canal 
crisis—received wide attention. 

The Council proposal called for the 
establishment of a special Egyptian 
Suez Authority which would have the 
job of operating the canal in line with 
the present solemn international com- 
mitments already undertaken by the 
government of Egypt and in accord 
with the U.N. Security Council deci- 
sion of September 1, 1951. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO recom- 
mended establishment of an Interna- 
tional Suez Authority, representing 
the nations whose ships are principal 
users of the canal. The International 
Suez Authority would work with the 
Egyptian agency to insure “efficiency 
of operations, sound economy and 
maintenance of uninterrupted free- 
dom of navigation” through the 
highly important waterway. 


In the event of differences between 
the International and Egyptian Suez 
Authorities, the parties would agree 
to submit their disputes to the Inter. 
national Court of Justice at The 
Hague, which would have full power 
to make final and binding decisions, 

While the Council statement recog. 
nized Egyptian sovereignty in the 
area, it was critical of recent actions 
by the government of President Nas. 
ser and it noted previous violations of 
Egypt’s international commitments 
with regard to the Suez Canal. 

The Council said that “because the 
first target of aggression in this in- 
stance was a small nation [Israel] js 
no reason for our own or any other 
government to tolerate continuous 
flouting of the U.N. by the Nasser 
dictatorship and to provide aid and 
comfort to it until such time as its 
acts of aggression strike at the big 
democratic powers.” 

Soviet imperialism in the Middle 
East, the Council said, has provided 
a major basis for the current crisis, 
for “without Soviet instigation and 
support, Nasser would never have 
dared to resort either to his feverish 
campaign of slander against the West- 
ern democracies or to his provocative 
manner of seizing the canal.” 

Mixed up in the critical Middle 
East situation, the Council said, were 
the continuing colonial practices of 
some of the Western powers, the role 
of Soviet imperialists and fifth col- 
umnists, the aggressive expansionist 
aims of Colonel Nasser, who has 
ambitions “to dominate the entire 
Arab world and all Africa,” and the 
economic. backwardness and misery 
of most of the people of the Middle 
East who too often have been sub- 
jected to feudal domination by their 
own tyrannical rulers. 

The Council recommended that the 
United Nations, through its special- 
ized agencies, should undertake prep- 
aration of a program that would help 
build the economies of the Middle 
East countries and promote demo- 
cratic institutions such as free trade 
unions, so that the average people of 
that area would have a fair share of 
the benefits derived from develop: 
ment of their countries. 

During recent months it had come 
to the attention of labor and the pub- 
lic that corrupt elements were play- 
ing a role in a few AFL-CIO unions. 
The AFL-CIO constitution makes 


clear that this organization is com 
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nitted to clean unionism and that it 
has powers to act against corrup- 


tionists. 

At the Executive Council meeting 
ihe leadership of the AFL-CIO met 
the problem head-on in cases involv- 
ing three unions. All three had been 
ited in a special report of a Senate 
labor Subcommittee headed by a 
wteran friend of labor, liberal Sen- 
itor Paul Douglas of Illinois. 

In the case of the Distillery, Rec- 
tifying and Wine Workers Interna- 
tional Union, the Council ordered the 
union to “show cause” why it should 
not be suspended from the AFL-CIO 
n grounds of “being dominated, con- 
rolled or substantially influenced” by 
orrupt groups and individuals. 

The record in the case, as set forth 
by the Douglas subcommittee, showed 
docking mishandling of welfare 
funds by union officers, kickbacks of 
insurance premiums and a dominant 
role in the union played by a man 
who had been charged with neglect 
of duty, gross negligence and conduct 
unbecoming to an officer. 

Under the AFL-CIO constitution, 
the Executive Council has the power 
by a two-thirds vote to suspend un- 
ions found, after investigation and 
hearing, to be dominated by either 
corrupt or Communist influences. In 
the case of the Distillery Workers, the 
lacts as set forth by Senator Douglas’ 
subcommittee seemed overwhelming 
and unrebutted. The Council ordered 
the union to show cause why its char- 
tr should not be suspended and of- 
lered it the opportunity of a hearing 
to present its case. 


In regard to the two other unions— 


the Laundry Workers International 
Union and the Allied Industrial 
Workers (formerly the UAW-AFL) 
—the Council found that “without 
prejudging the matter * * * pub- 
lished reports provide a sufficient rea- 
‘on to believe that [each of the un- 
ons} may be dominated, controlled 
or substantially influenced in the con- 
luct of its affairs by corrupt in- 
fluences, in violation of the constitu- 
tion of the AFL-CIO.” 

Accordingly, the Council ordered 
the Ethical Practices Committee to 
initiate formal investigations, includ- 
ing hearings if requested, in the cases 
ofthese two unions, with the proviso 
that the report of the committee be 
crought to the next meeting of the 
Council, 


In a separate action the Executive 
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Newsmen’s questions about political education were answered by 
COPE Co-Directors Jack Kroll and James L. McDevitt. 


Council approved the first of a series 
of ethical practices statements on var- 
ious phases of union government. 
This first statement concerned the is- 
suance of local union charters by in- 
ternational unions. 

While each autonomous interna- 
tional union has the right and duty 
to issue its own local union charters, 
the Council said, the AFL-CIO con- 


stitution makes clear that no affiliate 


“has an autonomous right to permit 
corrupt or unethical practices which 
endanger the good name of the trade 
union movement.” 

Accordingly, the Council set forth 
a series of standards for the guid- 
ance of international unions in the 
chartering of locals in the strong 
hope that whatever existing abuses 
result from indiscriminate chartering 
of locals may be brought to a halt. 


Porters Critical on Rights 


D ISSATISFACTION with the civil 

rights planks in the platforms of 
both major political parties was 
voiced at the convention last month 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. A. Philip Randolph, veteran 
president of the union and a member 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
scored both the Republicans and the 
Democrats for their failure to adopt a 
“forthright” stand on civil rights. 

Mr. Randolph warned the 200 dele- 
gates at the St. Louis gathering 
against “accepting the theories of 
gradualism and moderation” on civil 
rights. 

Boris Shishkin, director of the 
AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights, 
told the convention that “the most 
urgent and insistent task of our gen- 
eration is to bring equality of oppor- 
tuity to every American in every 
walk of life.” 

The convention enthusiastically ap- 
proved a resolution pledging support 


to the AFL-CIO Committee on Politi- 
cal Education and stressed the need 
for members and their families to 
register and vote. 

As in the past, the conclave, which 
marked the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters’ thirty-first anniversary, 
made no political endorsements. 


** DON'T FORGET THE 
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LABOR EDUCATIO 


Today and Tomorrow 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 


Director, Department of Education, AFL-CIO 


ORKERS’ education is as old as 
the labor movement itself. From 
Samuel Gompers and the other 

“readers” selected to read to their 
fellow-cigarmakers—on a wide varie- 
ty of topics—to today’s program of 
hundreds of separate educational proj- 
ects involving AFL-CIO organiza- 
tions seems a long journey. But ac- 
tually the growth in workers’ educa- 
tion has been rapid, and it is acceler- 
ating all the time. 

Only a dozen years ago not a single 
state federation of labor or state in- 
dustrial union council had an educa- 
tion department. Today nineteen state 
central organizations have education 
directors. 

Twelve years ago only a handful 
of the national and international 
unions had education directors. Today 
fully one-half of the 139 interna- 
tional and national unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO have education de- 
partments, with most of the others 
assigning to a top officer responsi- 
bility for union education. 

Dozens of city central organiza- 
tions, operating through education 
committees, now carry on continuing 
education Usually these 
take the form of weekend institutes 
and classes for the delegates. Literal- 
ly thousands of locals conduct on- 
going education programs for their 
officers and members throughout the 
year, through their own education 
committees. So important is the 
local’s education that it 
can well be considered the corner- 
stone of all trade union education. 

Today the AFL-CIO Department 
of Education handles an ever-grow- 
ing number of requests for aid in 
planning programs. These requests 
come from national and international 
unions, state and city central organ- 
izations and local unions. Federal 
and industrial locals are serviced di- 
rectly; locals affiliated with an inter- 


programs. 


committee 
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national or national union are serv- 
iced through their international, 
where the overall group has an educa- 
tion program. 

The form of the projects varies 
widely. They range from national 
education conferences, through re- 
gional and state resident schools, sec- 
tional and city-level institutes and 
trade council seminars, to local unien 
classes. They include training for in- 
ternational representatives, _ local 
unions’ business representatives, and 
officers of state and local centrals, 
and range through continuing, in- 
meeting classes for the membership. 
New-member orientation courses and 
steward training are always popular 
projects. 

Subjects reflect the growing scope 
of organized labor’s interests. A 
basic goal is helping trade unionists 
understand the history and aims of 
the labor movement. Traditional 
bread-and-butter subjects, such as col- 
lective bargaining and grievance pro- 


cedure, are usually included. as are 
such tool topics as public speaking 
and parliamentary law. 

Educational projects include con- 
sumer guidance and studies of medi- 
cal costs and facilities. Political ac- 
tion and the facts behind the issues 
are of particular importance, with 
the voting records of candidates 
forming the basis for these discus- 
sions. Social problems such as in- 
ter-group relations, housing and com- 
munity service work are gaining in 
popularity as study subjects. 

The study of basic economic con- 
cepts is a usual agenda item. A 
subject of growing concern is that 
of problems of the aging member and 
his family. One of the paramount 
topics in workers’ education today is 
the study of world affairs—the strug- 
gle of liberty against Communist 
totalitarianism and the role of the 
free trade unions in this life-or-death 
contest. 

How are these projects conducted? 
It is easier to say how they are not 
carried on. They are not carried on 
by pure lecture or mere distribution 
of reading lists. 


v HE projects are conducted in what- 
ever form and with whatever tech- 
niques are best suited to the orgati- 
zation to be served. The hallmark 
of workers’ education is flexibility. 
Standard are the resident 
school on a campus or at a summer 
camp, the weekend institute and the 
discussion session in the union hall. 

One local may be faced with the 
need for a good location for its pro}: 
ect—and a good one can usually be 
found. Another local may have 4 
work-shift problem where duplicate 
or triplicate programs must be ar 
ranged to serve all of the members. 
Yet another may have a member: 
ship scattered geographically and s0 
must experiment with mailings and 


forms 
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The purpose of classes and other forms of workers’ education is 


other communication media coordi- 
nated educationally through periodic 
meetings. A small city central or 
local may not be able to afford a 
movie projector—and ways to meet 
this need can be found. 

Workers’ education people impro- 
vise and experiment constantly. They 
use buzz sessions, debates and role 
playing. They arrange lectures, open 


forums and panel discussions. They: 


hold conferences, seminars and dis- 
cussions based on specific readings, 
or radio or television programs which 
are integrated into their project. Lit- 
erature mailings, locals’ newsletters, 
labor newspapers and varieties of 
limely charts, graphs and posters are 
utilized—and they can be made at- 
tractive. Cooperation with the pub- 
lic library can serve the members 
in a variety of ways. 


fs filmstrips, slides, records and 

tape recordings all can play an 
important part in a labor education 
program—where properly used as 


Like all devices 
and techniques, audio-visual aids have 
a single justification—to aid discus- 
sion, It may not be wrong to meas- 
ure a project’s success by the de- 


aids to discussion. 
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gree of participation of those in at- 
tendance. 

Most of the thousands of trade 
unionists working full or part time 
in labor education see their programs 
as an integral part of their own or- 
ganization’s total program. Labor 
education is a tool to be used for the 
good of the member of the trade 
union. It can be turned to many 
uses, as the list of topics mentioned 
above suggests. 

Workers’ education is an instru- 
ment of policy which serves the in- 
dividual member by strengthening his 
or her union. Accordingly, each pro- 
gram should start with a clear un- 
derstanding of the problems and pol- 
icies of the group it is meant to 
serve. As it progresses, it must be 
constantly re-evaluated to be sure it 
is advancing the policy of the organ- 
ization and the well-being of the mem- 
ber. Like the labor movement of 
which it is a part, workers’ education 
has one reason for existence—to serve 
the member. 

In addition to the substantial time 
and effort being devoted to labor edu- 
cation by the trade unions of the 
AFL-CIO, there is a major program of 
union education carried on by the 


to serve the members by strengthening their unions. 


universities. Few important univer- 
sities or colleges today fail to carry 
on some work in this area. Across 
the land, municipal, state and private 
colleges hold evening classes and 
periodic conferences for trade unions 
or for labor and management jointly. 
In the Midwest, farmers are some- 
times invited to participate with em- 
ployers and unions. 


HE major academic programs, 

however, are those of the univer- 
sities with special staff assigned to 
work in the field of union education. 
These specialists hold resident schools 
on campus, arrange weekend institutes 
and hold extension or off-campus 
classes on an increasing scale. Some 
prepare literature and other materials 
as well as audio-visual aids. 

The universities with the most ex- 
tensive and experienced programs are 
Rutgers, Cornell, Pennsylvania State. 
Illinois, Roosevelt, Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Recently their ac- 
tivities have been assisted by a na- 
tional Inter-University Labor Educa- 
tion Committee. In every case, the 
university programs operate with the 
active assistance of a union-appointed 
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Labor Advisory Committee. These 


committees have come to be consid- 
ered an essential of an effective uni- 


versity-sponsored labor education pro- 
gram. 

The role of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Education in all of this ac- 
tivity is to assist affiliated organiza- 
tions in developing their own educa- 
tional programs. In addition, the 
Department has responsibilities in 
public education, vocational educa- 
tion and apprenticeship training, with 
the liaison jobs these imply. It co- 
operates with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and 
appropriate agencies of the United 
States government in furthering the 
education programs of free trade 
unions in other countries. A special 
effort is made to inform our entire 
membership on the aims of the AFL- 
CIO itself. 

All of these functions are impor- 
tant, and have dramatic re- 
sults. It is a happy fact, for ex- 
ample, that well over 100 scholarships 
are offered by AFL-CIO state and city 
central bodies and locals. Scholar- 
ships of the state central organiza- 
tions are usually awarded to graduat- 
ing seniors of private and public 
high schools—on the basis of exam- 
ination contests—to help students con- 


some 


tinue their education in college. 

An important dividend of this pro- 
gram is the study of trade unionism 
it encourages in the high schools, 
since examinations are based on labor 
history, union structure and the like. 
This year, for example, hundreds of 
high schools and several thousand 
students studied the labor movement 
and took part in these contests, lit- 
erally from Massachusetts to Oregon. 

As important as are these func- 
tions, however, the greatest part of 
our time in the Department of Edu- 
cation is devoted to assisting affiliated 
organizations to develop their own 
education programs. 

Programs often begin by consulta- 
tion with the officers and staff of 
the affiliates, the Department assist- 
ing them in planning their programs. 
As the clearing house for labor educa- 
tion information, we have available 
the experience of other organizations 
so that new programs can build on 
it rather than start from scratch. De- 
tailed planning is usually long before 
any given project is announced. 

As planning progresses, the AFL- 
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CIO film library of approximately 
200 titles is at the disposal of the af- 
filiated organization. In addition to 
labor movies, there is a wide selection 
of filmstrips on topics of interest to 
members. Lesson plans, manuals, 
discussion guides and course outlines 
are made available, as are other 
AFL-CIO publications. 

Members of the Department staff 
may be assigned to teach in the proj- 
ect once it is ready for implementa- 
tion. In some cases, staff members 
of other AFL-CIO Departments also 
serve as instructors in their own sub- 
ject areas. Suggestions for the all- 
important follow-up and carry-over 
are advanced. 

In order to keep affiliates abreast 
of developments in workers’ educa- 
tion, a monthly publication, Educa- 
tion News and Views, is mailed to 
affiliated organizations. 

That is—in outline—where trade 
union education stands today in the 
United States. It is a significant, con- 
crete and large-scale effort. 

As in the past, the job for trade 
union education will be determined 
by the members. No one can decide 
that this or that should be given 
priority as a subject. The members 
will determine what is needed and 
what must be done in the light of the 
circumstances they face. 


We can only offer a few suggestions 
as to what will probably be some of 
the decisions that the members vill 
make through their duly elected rep. 
resentatives and in their conventions, 

The ideal is a department of edy. 
cation in each and every national 
and international union and in each 
state central body. Indications are 
that the affiliated organizations may 
all recognize and assume this as a 
responsibility in the not too distant 
future, since more are adding educa. 
tion specialists to their staffs all the 
time. Even after the completion of 
the mergers of the state central bodies. 
however, we realize that some will 
not have the money to add an educa- 
tion director at once. 





































[' Is in the states with scattered 
membership and inadequate f.- 
nances that special work will be 
needed. Spadework, followed by some 
seed-planting and continuing cultiva- 
tion, will be needed to serve the mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO unions in these 
areas. Not only are the state and city 
centrals unable to solve their need for 
education individually in some areas 
but international unions, typically, 
have the same problem in the same 
areas. Their membership is scat- 
tered and sparse in some regions. 
Happily, there is an answer to this 


KNOW WHAT'S GOING ON! 











KNOW WHAT THE NEWS MEANS! 
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yoblem. It appears to lie in inter- 
date cooperation between state cen- 
als on a regional basis. Both the 
former AFL and the former CIO had 
wecessful experiences in this sort 
ifoperation. Accordingly, it is now 
being expanded, with the aid of the 

\FL-CIO Department of Education 
ad Department of Organization, 
through the regional offices of the 
\FL-CIO. 

The particular aid of the AFL-CIO 
is offered to those state central or- 
sanizations which wish to co-sponsor 
schools or other projects on a re- 
sional basis. This provides them 
adership training facilites and stim- 
ylation for local activities, of a type 
they could not command or provide 
individually. 

The goal of an education depart- 
ment in each state central body re- 
mains unchanged. The goal of an 
education committee in each local is 
advanced. 

The content or subject of future 
workers’ education projects will, in 
al likelihood, include most of the 
bread-and-butter topics in vogue to- 
day. In addition, however, we may 
be sure that there will be expanded 
consideration of certain others. 


0™ of the most important topics 
will continue to be that of the 
sreat fact of the merger of the former 
AFL and the former CIO. Merger 
and all the benefit it implies national- 
ly for the trades and industries, and 
for each state and city, will be given 
full consideration. 


Automation and, perhaps _tran- 


sending it, the question of industrial — 


ues of atomic power will become 
lopies attracting even greater inter- 
est in trade union education in the 
immediate future. They will attract 
interest because of their overwhelm- 
ing importance. 

How does automated production 
differ from mere mechanization? 
What will new sources of power and/ 
or fully automated production mean 
in retraining, in distribution of pur- 
chasing power, in leisure-time ac- 
tivities, in orientation and operation 
of trade unions? 

These questions and others will be 
pondered and studied and discussed 
by workers all over the country in 
the years immediately ahead. 
_Aclearer understanding of the po- 
litical issues and of the citizen’s duty 


'0 participate in democratic govern- 
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ment—at every level—will continue 
to hold high priority. 

Perhaps even more important than 
these vital questions are the basic con- 
siderations of how we, as workers, 
can contribute to liberty and peace, 
in the United States and in the world. 
Workers’ education will, in all prob- 
ability, increase its consideration of 
human and inter-group relations with- 
in this country—the study of equal 
social justice, under law, and how 
to attain it. 

We will need and want to know 
more of our fellow workers and their 
aspirations, whether they are the 
workers enslaved by reactionary 


Communist tyranny or our brother 
free trade unionists. 

Some of these projected studies 
may seem a departure from the tra- 
ditional business of bread-and-butter 
labor education. They are not. On 
the contrary, they are directly and 
immediately the “bread-and-butter” 
concern of all workers. International 
understanding, particularly, is of par- 
amount concern to every American 
trade unionist. Thus, in considering 
these questions on a broader and 
ever-increasing scale, the AFL-CIO 
education programs will be directly 
serving the members of unions and 
their families and their country. 


Shorter Work Hours 


By NAT GOLDFINGER 


Economist, Department of Research, AFL-CIO 


ROM the earliest days of trade un- 

ion organization, the reduction of 
working hours has been a major un- 
ion objective. For many long decades 
through the Nineteenth Century and 
into the Twentieth, the trade union 
drive for reduced working hours was 
part of the attempt to eliminate in- 
human evils from our developing in- 
dustrial society. 

In the early days of trade union 
development the reduction of working 
hours was sometimes viewed as a 
panacea for many social ills. In the 
latter decades of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, with the growing trade union 
emphasis on collective bargaining, 
increased importance was placed on 
the economic and social aspects of 
reduced hours of work. 

Until the 1930s and 1940s, when 
standard working hours in most parts 
of the economy were reduced to the 
eight-hour day and forty-hour week— 
or less—the trade union drive for 
reduced working hours had strong 
moral overtones. Ethical and social 
considerations were of far greater im- 
portance than cost factors in the drive 
for the ten-hour day and the begin- 
nings of the eight-hour movement. 

Despite the emphasis in collective 
bargaining, in the past sixteen years, 
on continuing wage increases and on 
economic and social security, in- 
creased leisure has remained a lead- 
ing trade union objective—witness 
the drives for paid holidays, paid 


vacations and retirement plans. In 


the past several years there has been 
renewed emphasis on reducing the 
length of the workweek. But the 
changes of the past generation have 
changed the social and economic en- 
vironment in which unions live. 

The inhuman evils of early indus- 
trialization, that lingered into our 
own lifetimes, are gone, except in 
isolated cases. For most workers in 
most industries, the eight-hour day 
and forty-hour week—or lower stand- 
ard working hours—do not represent 
a threat to health or safety. Fatigue 
and health hazards from long work- 
ing hours—and a lack of leisure for 
the enjoyment of family life—have 
been eliminated from most types of 
employment. 

Fears of mass unemployment are 
also much less pronounced than they 
were during the many decades of 
cyclical booms and busts. 

Trade union economic and ethical 
considerations are no longer posed 
against hazardous working hours and 
prison-like or sweatshop working con- 
ditiens—except in a number of iso- 
lated cases. They are now posed in 
support of continuing improvements 
in working hours, conditions of em- 
ployment and living standards. 

Shorter hours and higher pay re- 
main a continuing trade union goal, 
but in a different setting. 


The foregoing is an excerpt from Mr. 
Goldfinger’s paper, presented at the AFL- 
CIO Conference on Shorter Hours of Work 
held in Washington on September 11. 
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The Hill-Burton Act has brought 


HE most important piece of 

health legislation yet adopted 

in this country, the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, has recently observed its tenth 
anniversary. 

Signed into law by President Tru- 
man on August 13, 1946, this pro- 
gram has come to be recognized as a 
shining example of effective coopera- 
tion between federal, state and local 
governments and public, private and 
professional organizations in a con- 
certed effort to solve a pressing na- 
tional problem—the shortage of hos- 
pital and other health facilities. 

The trade movement can 
take a great deal of pride in the part 
that it has played in the active pro- 
motion and support of this broad 
public interest program, serving the 
welfare of every American family. 

Born out of heated controversy, the 
Hill-Burton Act has won, by its prac- 
tical accomplishments, the support of 


union 
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modern facilities to areas which, a decade ago, had no hospitals at all. 


Hospitals for America 


By LANE KIRKLAND 


Assistant Director, 


Department of Social Security, AFL-CIO 


both political parties and of virtually 
all sections of the public at large. Jts 
record in operation is a convincing 
demonstration of the fact that the 
stimulus of leadership and aid on the 
part of the federal government can 
bring results that are beyond the pow- 
ers of individual states, local commu- 
nities or private groups, acting alone 
and unaided. 

Few people recall that this measure, 
which even the American Medical As- 
sociation now embraces, was orig- 
inally proposed as an important plank 
in the comprehensive health platform 
embodied in the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill, first introduced in 1943. It 
was advanced as an essential step to- 
ward providing the expanded health 
facilities that would be necessary un- 
der the national health insurance sys- 
tem advocated by that bill. 

While national health insurance fell 
victim to the high-pressure campaign 
of the medical lobby, the hospital 


construction section was introduced 
as a separate bill by Senators Hill of 
Alabama and Burton of Ohio and, in 
1946, enacted into law. The strong 
and widespread support it has subse- 


LANE KIRKLAND 
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tly won suggests that, given a 
fair trial, the remainder of the Wag- 
ser-Murray-Dingell program would 
prove equally popular with the public. 

At the time the Hill-Burton Act was 
passed, studies revealed a nationwide 
dortage of more than 900,000 hos- 
pital beds. More than 10,000,000 peo- 
ple lived in areas where there were no 
yeeptable hospital facilities of any 
kind, and many millions more in 
areas with inadequate or obsolete fa- 
lities. The situation was growing 
worse rather than better, and there 
was virtually no systematic planning 
for its correction or for the coordi- 
nation and efficient use of existing 
resources. 

Through the instrument of federal 
gants, the Hill-Burton Act brought 
forth a two-stage program for attack- 
ing this problem. First, it required 
each state, in order to qualify for fed- 
b eral grants for construction, to make 
a survey and inventory of its exist- 
ing hospital facilities and deficiencies 
and to develop a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated plan for furnishing hos- 
pital services to all population groups, 
with priorities to assure first assist- 
ance to areas of greatest need. Sec- 
ondly, after such plans were drawn up 
and approved, federal funds were al- 
lotted to the states, in the form of 
matching grants, which — together 
with funds raised within the states— 
would finance the actual construction 
of hospitals and health centers most 

needed. 
= §6The allotment formula is based 
upon two factors — population and 
per capita income. It is designed to 


provide states with lower per capita 


incomes with a higher allotment of 
funds per capita, in view of the in- 
ability of poorer states to bear as 
great a share of the cost load as the 
wealthier states. It is also designed to 
give special emphasis to the needs of 
rural areas. 

The program is administered by 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, with the advice and 
assistance of an eight-member Fed- 
tral Hospital Council, appointed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Since the enactment of 
the law. labor has been represented 
o this Council, which is not merely 
advisory but exercises a considerable 
measure of real administrative re- 
ponsibility in the adoption of regu- 
lations, the consideration of appeals 
and, more recently, in the approval 
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of grants to support research in the 
problems of hospital care and man- 
agement. Each state is also required 
to appoint an advisory council to the 
state agency. 

As of June 30, 1956, a total of 3,- 
047 projects had been approved for 
federal assistance. Of these, 2,050, 
providing 95,149 hospital beds, have 
been completed; 806 projects which 
will add 32,847 beds are under con- 
struction. The remaining 191 proj- 
ects are in the pre-construction stage 
and will add an additional 7,502 beds. 
A grand total of 135,498 hospital 
beds and 748 health units for out- 
patient care will have been added to 
the health resources of the tiation as 
a result of these projects. Forty-nine 
per cent of these hospital beds are in 
publicly owned institutions and 51 
per cent are in private non-profit in- 
stitutions. 

In accordance with the intent of 
the program, construction has been 
concentrated most strongly in states 
with low average income. Fifty-two 
per cent of the approved projects are 
located in the Southern states, which 
no doubt explains why even the ardent 
“states’ righters” of that region have 
embraced this particular application 
of the federal power. Funds, con- 
tracts and sorely needed facilities, it 
seems, speak louder in the last ana- 
lysis than high-flown, or low-flung, 
Dixiecrat oratory. 


M*" of the new projects, 54 per 
cent, are located in communities 
with less than 5,000 population, while 
only 12 per cent are in cities of 50,- 
000 or more persons. In addition to 
grants for the expansion and improve- 
ment of existing hospitals, 1,031 of the 
projects involved the construction of 
completely new general hospitals. Of 
this number, 53 per cent are located 
in areas which had no hospitals at all 
prior to the inauguration of the Hill- 
Burton program. Twenty-three per 
cent are located in areas which had 
only non-acceptable facilities. 

These figures inean better medical 
care for American families. They also 
mean jobs for American workers en- 
gaged in the construction and opera- 
tion of the new hospital facilities. Em- 
ployment has been provided for thou- 
sands of building tradesmen, under 
conditions and requirements which as- 
sure the maintenance of fair labor 
standards on these jobs. The law re- 
quires that, before a project is ap- 
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proved, there must be assurance that 
the rates of pay for the workers en- 
gaged in the construction are not less 
than the prevailing wage, determined 
in accordance with the Bacon-Davis 
Act. This was one of the first appli- 
cations of the Bacon-Davis Act to 
projects not built, though aided, by 
the federal government. 

In 1954 the Hill-Burton program 
was expanded to provide earmarked 
funds for aid in the construction of 
certain other types of health facili- 
ties—diagnostic or out-patient treat- 
ment facilities, chronic disease insti- 
tutions, rehabilitation centers and 
nursing homes. The actual approval 
of projects under this new phase of 
the program has just recently begun, 
following the necessary preliminary 
surveys and planning. 

In addition to the expansion of 
physical facilities, the Hill-Burton Act 
has yielded a number of other valu- 
able by-products. It has helped to ad- 
vance medical education and training. 
Funds have been granted for the con- 
struction of teaching hospitals in uni- 
versity medical centers in twenty 
states. More than 200 hospitals which 
are approved for training interns and 
residents in various medical special- 
ties have received substantial federal 
aid. 

It has led to a general improvement 
in hospital standards. In order to 
qualify for federal aid, hospitals are 
required to live up to certain min- 
imum standards governing _ their 
maintenance and operation. When 
the act went into effect, only sixteen 
states and territories had licensure 
laws covering general hospitals. To- 
day practically all the states have 
such laws. 

The act has also helped to encour- 
age more doctors and nurses to lo- 
cate in rural communities and small 
towns, which have suffered most 
severely from the shortage of medi- 
cal personnel. The facilities con- 
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structed with Hill-Burton aid offer a 
positive inducement to physicians to 
practice in such areas. 

Despite the gains that have been 
achieved under the Hill-Burton Act, 
the problem that it undertook to solve 
remains with us, still a long way from 
a final solution. The rate of expan- 
sion of hospital facilities has just 
managed to keep slightly ahead of 
our growing needs, stemming from 
population growth and the obsoles- 
cence of older facilities. 

While their number has _ been 
greatly reduced, there are still more 
than 3,000,000 people who live in 
areas not served by any acceptable 
hospital. The national deficit in the 


HE American people, through- 
out their history, have been 
particularly conscious of the 


value of work. This is not to say that 
Americans get a thrill out of back- 
breaking labor, but rather that the 
life of the average American is built 
around the job or occupation he has 
chosen. 

The very process of choosing a ca- 
reer has always been a major decision 
for the American youngster approach- 
ing maturity. How he spends his life, 
what contributions he makes to so- 
ciety and the judgment which others 
render of him—the answers to all 
these depend in large measure on 
the work the individual has accom- 
plished as a part of the national 
economy. 

The importance of work has given 
special meaning to the function of 
workers’ organizations, the trade 
unions. American unions owe much 
of their vitality to the fact that work 
has played such a major role in the 
lives of most Americans. The re- 
sult has been the worker’s genuine 
interest in establishing and maintain- 
ing an independent organization to 
help him achieve equality in bargain- 
ing power with his employer. 

The worker’s struggle to achieve 
recognition, to advance his living 
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supply of hospital beds is still very 
great. According to the latest esti- 
mates, about 843,000 additional hos- 
pital beds are still required to meet 
the nation’s peacetime needs. 

The Hill-Burton Act authorizes the 
expenditure of up to $150,000,000 a 
year for hospital construction. But 
in only one year of the last ten, 1950, 
has the full amount been appropri- 
ated by Congress. 

In the years immediately following, 
the demands of the Korean war led to 
a cutback. After that, the Eisenhower 
Administration sought to balance the 
budget at the expense of our hospital 
needs, and the Hill-Burton program 
felt the knife of false economy. 


By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Director of Research, AFL-CIO 


PETER HENLE 


standards is a familiar one. Grad- 
ually, improvements have been won 
in the form of higher wages, fewer 
hours of work, greater security on 
the job and a host of other benefits. 

In the process of making these ad- 
vances, unionism has operated to en- 
hance the value of work and the 
worker. Union organization not only 
has provided specific advantages to 
work—higher wages, shorter hours, 
vacations, holidays, pensions and 
health programs—but also has con- 


Not until the Eighty-fourth Con. 
gress did Hill-Burton appropriations 
begin to climb back to the original 
goal. Appropriations for the 1957 
fiscal year were increased by Con. 
gress—beyond the level asked by 
the Administration—to the highest 
amount since 1950, with $102,000,000 
for the basic hospital construction 
program and $21,000,000 for the four 
new categories previously mentioned, 

This is still by no means enough. 
In the next Congress the AFL-CIO 
will again press for the restoration 
of the Hill-Burton Act to its rightful 
stature and an increase in appropri- 
ations at least to the full amount 
authorized in the act. 


tributed to improving the work en- 
vironment by such measures as fore: 
ing an end to hazardous working con- 
ditions, providing security against ar- 
bitrary dismissal and introducing a 
more equitable promotion policy. 

The result has been that for the 
great majority of Americans the sta- 
tus of work has been lifted perma- 
nently from the depths of simple 
“drudgery” at least to a level of “de- 
cency.” No longer does a worker's 
life automatically connote endless 
years of physical toil, strain and 
weariness that characterized indus- 
trial life in America fifty years ago. 
The effect of unionism, in short, has 
been to make work less burdensome 
and more rewarding. 

The cumulative effect of these 
changes has been to make holding a 
job far more attractive than it was 
before. In fact, it appears as though 
most Americans actually like their 
work, 

Consider these facts gleaned from 
recent reports of the Census Bureau: 

More and more people are at work 
than ever before. 

During June of this year 66.500,00 
people were at work, far surpassing 
the previous record. The goal o 
60,000,000 jobs, which seemed but 
a dream during World War II, has 
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lng since been passed, and the 
70,000,000 goal is close at hand. 

In 1955 over 75,000,000 Ameri- 
ans were at work at some time 
juring the year. This record num- 
ker was 3,500,000 above the previ- 
wus year, the largest annual in- 
rease in the postwar period. 
These increases are well above 
the changes that might be ex- 
pected from the normal pop- 
ylation growth, 

During the past few years no 
najor increase in employment 
was expected since the low birth 
rate of the 1930s leaves us to- 
lay with relatively few young- 
ders entering the labor market. 

While the flow of youngsters 
darting work has been about as 
apected, the women of the country 
have locked to work in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. 

The increase has been concentrated 
among the older age groups, since 
the “young married set” (age 20 to 
we 35) have largely been busy rais- 
ing America’s postwar bumper crop 
of babies. 

In 1955 more than half the women 
from 35 to 55 (and over 40 per cent 
of those between 55 and 64) had jobs 
some time during the year. 

It is true, of course, that a major 
factor in women’s decision to work 
has been the attraction of American 


consumer goods which the wife’s in- 
come makes possible for the family 
to purchase. 

In addition, the development of pre- 
fixed foods and the many time-saving 
household appliances have all helped 








to make it easier for women to leave 
their household duties for outside em- 
ployment. 

Nevertheless, it seems remarkable 
that in an era of high birth rates and 
large families, the attraction of work 
has brought into the labor market 
a far higher proportion of women 
than was ever anticipated. 

In fact, if the teen-agers are ex- 
cluded, the proportion of women at 
work today is approximately the 
same as the rates achieved during 
World War II, when the absence of 
husbands (and generally eligible 
young men), together with the pa- 


triotic stimulus, produced a vast ex- 
pansion in the number of women in 
the labor force. 

Many workers choose to continue 
at their jobs well past retirement age. 

The values of retirement often ap- 
pear more attractive at 35 than 
at 65. At the latter age much of 
life’s interest for the individual 
has becomoe bou~d up with his 
job which he finds enjoyable 
and from which he can gain a 
feeling’ of usefulness. Unions 
have almost consistently op- 
posed any form of compulsory 
retirement. 

Improvement of the nation’s 
social security programs has 
made it possible for workers to 
leave the labor force at age 65 
with the assurance of at least a min- 
imum monthly income. 

Nevertheless, in 1955 almost half 
the men 65 years and older were at 
work sometime during the course of 
the year. 

The employment picture today re- 
flects conditions of life in prosperous 
America. The prosperity, however, 
has not led to any lessening of inter- 
est in job-holding. There has been 
little disposition to take it easy. The 
emphasis has been all in the other 
direction, demonstrating once again 
the importance of work in American 


life. 
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Concerning Smears 


From Labor 


Noisy Gerald L. K. Smith, long the dar- 
ing of pro-Fascist and lunatic fringe ele- 
ments in this country, went out to San 
Francisco to stage a demonstration for re- 
tomination of Richard Nixon as Vice-Pres- 
ideatial candidate by the GOP. Nixon 
wiekly repudiated the support of Smith. 
That’s all to the good, but it’s significant 
that Democrats didn’t pounce upon the epi- 
“de to pin the “Fascist” label on Nixon. 
They didn’t dredge up any guilt-by-associa- 
ton doctrine to make him appear “soft” for 
fascism, 

By contrast, look how Nixon himself and 
ther Republican leaders attempted in the 
past to pin the Communist label on the 
Democrats whenever some crackpot Red 
said Something favorable about the Dem- 
‘cratic party or its candidates. Democratic 
leaders have consistently repudiated such 
‘upport, but that didn’t save them from 
wholesale Red smears leveled by Nixon. 
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We hope that this year’s campaign will 
be different; that both parties will recog- 
nize each other’s patriotism; that neither 
will try to tar the other with the Communist 
or Fascist label, and that the campaign will 
stress issues, not smears. 


Auto Unemployment 
From The Labor Leader 


There is no doubt that the unemploy- 
ment situation in the auto industry is a 
danger signal. Just what this blinking 
red light on the dashboard of our economy 
means must be left to speculation. How- 
ever, we must not forget that the hard 
figures of unemployment reported in the 
newspapers consist of individuals who are 
now without their accustomed income and 
who must suffer the pangs of economic 
anxiety, 

This situation calls for the kind of bold 
action, initiative, resourcefulness and _ in- 
genuity that the industry puts into plan- 
ning its new models. The responsibility 


of leadership in the automobile industry 
cannot be confined to technical and _pro- 
ductive know-how. It must also be related 
to the human and social needs of the 
workers. 


Farmers and Workers 


From Labor's Daily 


To convince a farmer that he should op- 
pose the unionization of industrial and con- 
struction workers because they are a threat 
to his personal welfare is as wrong and un- 
just as selling him on the idea that he must 
not call a doctor for a sick member of his 
family because physicians are required to 
belong to an organization. 

Organized labor’s and farmers’ interests 
run as parallel as the tracks of a railroad. 
The benefits that accrue to workers because 
of unionization immediately are reflected 
in the farm economy. 

High wages create increased purchasing 
power and enable workers who enjoy them 
to buy more farm products at fair prices. 
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By ED. S. MILLER ky * 
President, Hotel and Restaurant Employes he workil 
and Bartenders International Union 
af employ 
There | 
are to the patient scholarship around the Widow Graydon’s groan- ing and lodging industry at about two Mier, som 
of a history professor at the Uni- ing table at the Slate Roof House, million men and women. Roughly , Mjmigrant ' 
versity of California, it can be Philadelphia’s most genteel boarding quarter of them, about 450,000 a jj french co 
stated with accuracy that cooks and place in those fateful final years of last count, are members of the great i cag0 effo 
barmen, waiters and waitresses pre- the king’s influence. sprawling organization over which it jg ade uni 
sided as midwives at the birth of this Today the modern counterparts of is my privilege to preside. But the J Just tw 
nation. those busy craftsmen, the Eighteenth union to which this legion of cooks Mm <veral ot 
Today the lineal successors to those Century workers who fed and lodged and bartenders, waiters, waitresses ied by — 
culinary colonials form the ninth larg- a nation’s fathers, are to be found and countermen, bellmen and maids fj )ork, De 
est of the AFL-CIO unions that play wherever food and drink are served, and pantry girls belong is much mindful o 
so important a role in keeping great or lodgers bedded down, in thousands younger than the nation their fore. J "sits to t 
the nation which first drew life from of cities and towns made possible by _ bears helped to launch at the Bunch J labor co 
the spirited gatherings in the eating the seeds of independence sown in of Grapes or the Harp and Crown. gether in 
and drinking places of those early sea- those early centers of revolt. Another history, Mr. Matthew Jo- eek an 
board towns. That union is the Hotel It is interesting to note that one of — sephson’s account of the life and times JJ pers. 
and Restaurant Employes and Bar- our locals in New York City today of this international union (“Union Hj *® please 
tenders International Union. has more members — 27,000 —than House, Union Bar”), tells that the J 'gest ur 
In “Cities in Revolt,” a fascinating the entire population of New York in first real union of culinary workers employes. 
book filled with astonishing details of | 1775. Dr. Bridenbaugh fixes the cen- was founded ninety years after John And w 
life in the five largest cities of colonial sus of that city at 25,000 in the year Hancock put his name to the Declara J “ indus 
America, Dr. Carl Bridenbaugh of when Paul Revere rode out to warn tion of Independence. It was known J" these s 
Berkeley helps the reader see how the the Middlesex farmers that the red- as the Bartenders and Waiters Union, ‘er hu 
revolt from the British crown had its coats were coming. Chicago, when formed in 1866, and mirrors i 
first stirrings in the taverns and cof- The U.S. census for 1950 puts the later as Local 57. devices fe 
fee-houses of Boston, Newport, New number of workers in the public feed- Associated with the Knights of La. and the 
York, Philadelphia and Charles Town. found chi 
“If the American Revolution was work we 
‘cradled’ in any place,” he writes, “it 

was in the urban public houses.” HO 
Then, as now, the restaurant and that 
the inn with rooms to let for lodgers to provid 
was in important respects a social cen- sands 0: 
ter for city dwellers. But in those would fo; 
earliest American days, without TV, in the ch 
without automobiles, without movies, erage ul 
the public house played a role in com- ‘reamed 
munity life hard to imagine now. autom ob 
Here were the mail drops where sam Gor 
post riders left the letters linking’ like- the Wait 
minded patriots among the Commit- Union. 
tees of Correspondence, a kind of Yet th: 
early underground. Here met the network 
Sons of Liberty to “work the political we alrea 
machine” and the firebrands of every areas wh 
town to air the beefs soon to be been rest 
summed up by history’s most success- Who 
ful grievance committee in the Dec- workers 
laration of Independence. and serv: 
Indeed, it is entirely probable that tmployec 
the Declaration was largely fashioned place wi 
: J e haps mai 

President Miller is pleased to —=— / S cently at 
see that Martin Phillips, a waiter, York a 1 
is wearing his union button. demonsti 
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ior, forerunner of the AFL, this was 
he first union to be formed in this 
sdustry with the object of improving 
he working conditions and pay scales 

{ employes. 

There had been, twenty years ear- 
it, some clubs formed among im- 
sigrant workers — German waiters, 
french cooks and so on—but the Chi- 
ago effort was the first authentic 
ade union in the field. 

Just twenty-five years later, when 
everal other unions had been organ- 
zd by waiters in St. Louis, New 
York, Denver and other towns, a 
handful of delegates, inspired by their 
‘isits to the American Federation of 
labor convention of 1890, came to- 
vther in New York and decided to 
eek an AFL charter from Samuel 
Gompers. Thus was born what we 
are pleased today to call the world’s 
argest union of hotel and restaurant 
employes. 

And what a change has come over 
ihe industry, its jobs and its workers 
in these sixty-five years! Like every 
ther human institution, our union 
uirrors its times. The invention of 
levices far removed from the kitchen 
and the dining room worked pro- 
lound changes in the character of the 
work we do. 


HO would have dreamed in 1891 

that an act of Congress in 1956 
lo provide for the building of thou- 
sands of miles 
would foretell a revolutionary change 
inthe character of the food and bev- 
erage union? None would have 
dreamed such a dream because the 
automobile was not yet invented when 
sam Gompers issued that charter to 
the Waiters and Bartenders National 
Union. 

Yet those superhighways, with their 
uetwork of restaurants and motels, 
we already bringing this union into 
areas where never before had there 
deen restaurant or hotel organization. 

Who would have dreamed that 
workers engaged in the preparation 
and service of food would one day be 
employed in kitchens remote from the 
place where the food is eaten, per- 
laps many miles away? Yet just re- 
cently at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York a maker of vending equipment 
demonstrated to a company of news- 
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When it becomes necessary, the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes don’t 
shrink from strike action. 


of superhighways — 

























papermen a new system for serving 
hot meals from a slot machine. Meals 
can be prepared in a central commis- 
sary and sold by automation in fac- 
tories, railroad stations or anywhere 
else hungry people are to be found in 
large numbers. 

And as technology has advanced, 
moving into more and more astonish- 
ing demonstrations of the ingenuity 
of man, so has the member of this 
union found himself moving into 
countless new kinds of situations. 

One of the simplest examples of the 
changes wrought by technical prog- 
ress which has changed the face of 
our industry, and with it the customs 
of its workers, was the arrival of the 
dining car. 

When railroads were young they 
used to stop at wayside stations to 
permit the traveler to eat in an earth- 
bound depot restaurant. Then came 
the Pullman Company with its “palace 
cars,” and dinners began to be served 
on wheels. Today most of the first- 
class railroads in the United States 
and Canada carry diners serviced by 
members of our international union 
who work as cooks and waiters. 

Or take the job of feeding the pio- 
neers of the building trades who 
pushed the frontiers westward and 
who are now pushing north to the 
Arctic circle. The construction crews 
of the continent are fed by commis- 
sary crews with union buttons on their 
shirts. 

Wherever you find organized work- 












ers on such jobs as building the DEW 
lines —the Distant Early Warning 
radar network in the frozen North— 
there will you find cooks and waiters 
and countermen. serving meals with a 


union label. In lumber camps, in 
great dam-building projects, wherever 
hungry union men must be fed—there 
you'll find them being fed by other 
union men. 

Of course, the great mass of our 
membership is to be found in the 
cities. A recent count showed that 
almost 80 per cent of the men and 
women who work at these trades as 
members of this international union 
are found in sixty-two cities. The 
rest are in small towns from one end 
of the nation to the other. 

Nor need this occasion surprise. 
Just as the taverns, coffee and lodging 
houses of the colonial cities were the 
very heart of urban life in colonial 
times, so are their successors today. 
The modern city is a scene of tremen- 
dous mobility. People are coming 
and going constantly, often traveling 
many miles from home to places of 
work. 

These millions of city dwellers must 
be fed, and fed they are by a multi- 
billion-dollar industry requiring the 
services of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings trained in the exact 
arts of serving millions of meals in a 
hurry to people on the run. 

With the growth of this mass feed- 
ing industry there has arisen a series 
of giant corporations with immense 
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sums of capital invested. And with 
the growth of the corporations came 
the growth in payrolls, until it be- 
came no longer possible—as in the 
“Mom ’n’ Pop” places still so com- 
mon in this industry—for the res- 
taurant or hotel owner to know his 
employes by name. 

Mass employment and the drive for 
cost-cutting in the endless search for 
the stockholders’ profits brought in its 
wake in the 1930s mass organization 
of this industry. 

At the close of the ignoble national 
error of prohibition the union, which 
had included primarily bartenders 
and waiters, had declined to a mem- 
bership of 24,000 from its pre-pro- 
hibition high of 65,000. But within 
the next ten years it had been born 
again. By 1944 it stood at 300,000, 
a twelve-fold increase—fastest rate of 
growth of any international union 
that was in existence in 1934. 


HERE were, of course, two reasons 
T vor this growth. The first was the 
Wagner Act, adopted in the friendly 
climate of the New Deal years, the 
act which was in truth the great char- 
ter for the working men and women 
of this land. 


The other reason was the changing 


pattern of living in the United States 
which followed on the heels of the 
organization of the mass production 


industries. For the first time in his- 
tory we began to find the worker able 
to buy the things he built. The mass 
market was born and with it a rising 
standard of living—kept rising by the 
aggressive program of organizing the 
unorganized and of collective bar- 
gaining carried on by all unions, 

It is true that average wages in the 
hotel and restaurant industry today 
continue to lag behind average wages 
in manufacturing. The ratio—on the 
average—is roughly 2to 1. But each 
year the gap is closed a little as our 
union gains strength. And, despite 
the averages, the skilled workers in 
our industry—cooks, bartenders and 
waiters — will approximate over the 
year the earnings of auto and steel 
workers. 

Perhaps no single current example 
of conditions in our industry illus- 
trates more clearly both the present 
purposes of our union’s program for 


One of the Miami Beach hotels which 
the union recently signed to pacts. 
Strike against other hotels continues. 


growth and the problems faced by the 
hotel and restaurant worker in 1956 
than the long and bitter organizing 
campaign now under way in Miami 
Beach. 

By and large, resort hotels in the 
United States and Canada have 
proved the hardest nuts for the union 
to crack. For one thing, they are 
usually—unlike Miami—remote from 
centers of population, and therefore 
outside the usual range of the busy 
local union business agent. For an- 
other, they have tended in most cases 
to draw upon local people, generally 
unfamiliar with trade union practices, 
for the bulk of their employes. 

Finally, they are generally seasonal 
spots where, even though we might 
win full support from employes dur- 
ing the peak period, a union would 
literally melt away when the resort 
shuts down at the end of the season. 

Until very recent years these con- 
ditions prevailed in the Miami area. 
An additional complication was the 
fact that none of the Miami Beach 
hotels was owned by the “big names” 
of the hotel industry. For the most 
part they were owned by individuals 
whose primary interest was specula- 
tion—the search for the quick dollar. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
wage scales and working conditions 
were among the worst in the nation. 
A glimpse of the facts was contained 
in a confidential study made for Gov- 
ernor Collins of the wages of working 


women on the Beach. This suryey 
revealed that, on the average, the 
woman worker in a Beach hotel jp 
1955 was being paid $3.67 a day, 
And out of this she had to pay two 
bus fares each way to get to the job 
and home again in Miami—for fey 
hotel employes live on the Beach itself. 

After two or three false starts, oyr 
international union tackled Miamj 
Beach at the beginning of 1955, By 
April the local there was strong 
enough to strike the first of a series 
of hotels. By the middle of June 
twenty-one had been struck, including 
some of the most famous pleasure 
palaces in that paradise of sun and 
sea and sky and sand. 


5 gogne strike still goes on, although 
a number of hotels have now rec. 
ognized the union, accepted collective 
bargaining and signed union con. 
tracts. While at the beginning of 
1955 there were fewer than 300 mem. 
bers in the Miami Beach union, there 
are now close to 5,000 in its ranks, 

Why has this happened? Why 
have Miami’s hotel workers responded 
with such enthusiasm to this oppor- 
tunity to be represented by a union? 
What has given them the strength to 
stand up for many, many months 
against the combined power of a hotel 
association which controls politics, 
police, economics and everything else 
in Dade County? 

The answer to those questions is 
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the : Los Angeles Joint Board has added 
el in : ae b Lo — to > services. inet 
day. ae hi membership are now in operation. 
i MOTEL and REST | ; 
2 job EMPEOYEES . 1) NON" With all these, of course, there are 
- few “t AS Loc lO the higher wages won in each city 
tself, ' through a long and gradual process 
, Our oe of better and better collective bargain- 
fiami PS TAN ing. And along with the higher wages, 
By TOVEF S a decent, American - standard work- 
Tong zs week of five days and forty hours. 
series iis UN Le This shorter week came late to the 
June ; hotel and restaurant industry, but 
ding come it has. 
asure This, then, is a brief portrait of 
and our union as it is today. It is 
450,000 strong and growing. Each 
imply this: Miami’s hotel workers ing is banned by the courts, there is month we are oe ee charters, 
ough were subjected to some of the worst no machinery for proving the union’s each month bringing the benefits of 
- yorking conditions in the nation. authority to speak for the workers and trade one practice and collective 
clive He The seven-day week was common- the only weapon left is persuasion— bargaining to new groups of men 
CON: & lace. Wages as low as $1 a day for _ patient, steady persuasion. and women. } 
g ol bellmen and waiters were the rule, But despite these handicaps, as a Not long — we welcomed = & 
nem @ ind at some of the “better” hotels you mass meeting last February proved, dependent ey including the entire 
there iterally paid for the privilege of Miami Beach’s hotel employes are ‘S®TY!e staff at Yale University. A 
ks. working. going to get a union and a strong one. few months earlier we behead enriched 
Why Employment agency rackets, long At that meeting 19,000 men and wom- by the — of the biggest in-plant 
nded ince outlawed in the organized cen- en cheered to the echo when AFL-CIO feeding ee on earth, another - 
PP H vers of the North and West, flourished President George Meany and Vice- dependent union serving meals in the 
100" TH \ithout interference. A common President Walter P. Reuther pledged Pentagon and other government 
th to form of the racket was this: The su- that the entire movement was behind buildings. . ; 
mnths yrvisor in the hotel would call the them, staying with them for the long In recent times we have organized 
hotel wency for a worker, who would _ pull. cafeteria workers in great industrial 
ites, agree to pay up to as much as a Already some had been on strike plants, restaurant crews on the New 
5 ele nonth’s salary for the job. This fee for ten months when that meeting York Thruway and the staffs of fight 
. @ vas split by the agency with the straw was held. But they knew where they kitchens on some of the nation’s great 
"SS Hi boss at the hotel, and after a few were going. They knew they were @!"ports. 
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weeks the luckless worker would be 
fred on trumped-up charges—to be 
replaced by another worker paying 
mother fee for splitting! 

The kickback, one of the most” 
vicious practices the union has elimi- 
uated in organized centers like New 
York and San Francisco, was also 
exacted of the Beach worker. This is 
isystem under which the worker pays 
wer to his supervisor—the headwait- 
t, perhaps the superintendent of serv- 
ite—not only a portion of his pay but 
agenerous slice of his tips as well. 

But now these conditions are be- 
siting to disappear from the Beach, 
hotel owners slowly come around 
tothe view that they can live success- 
lully with the union. It remains a 
low process, but not because of the 
workers. 

The snail’s pace of contract signing 
inthe Battle of the Beach grows out 
ofan incredible legal tangle. Safe in 
this jungle of injunctions and litiga- 
tion crouch the hotel owners. Picket- 
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building something that one day 
would pay off, as it has for 450,000 
others, in ways like this: 

In New York City the Hotel Trades 
Council has been operating for sev- 
eral years one of the most comprehen- 
sive health programs in the nation for 
hotel workers. The HTC has a huge 
medical center, where hotel workers 
may get treatment without charge, 
and a long-range program for saving 
the workers’ money by keeping them 
well. 

In other cities hotel workers have 
won a system of pensions under 
which the worker is covered no mat- 
ter whether he works for one employ- 
er all his life or moves from hotel to 
hotel. 

Out in Los Angeles, in addition to 
these medical and pension plans, 
workers in our industry get complete 
dental care—and will soon be covered 
by a brand-new “legal insurance” 
program providing prepaid legal 
counsel if present plans bear fruit. 


We are a “United Nations” among 
unions in our diversity of nation, 
race and heritage, and we take pride 
in serving the mobile millions of 
America today with the same devo- 
tion to our country’s welfare which 
marked the work of those patriot 
cooks and barmen, waiters and wait- 
resses in the colonies long ago. 
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Louisiana Progress—Part II 





This Is How We Repealed ‘Wreck’ Law 


OUISIANA is a paradox of poli- 
tics. It is a state of severe di- 
visions. Where labor is con- 

cerned, the agricultural segment rep- 
resents by far the biggest problem. 

When the smoke of the election 
campaign had cleared, it was obvious 
just how close the contest could be 
in the “right to work” repeal effort 
before the Legislature. Although 
labor-supported candidates had scored 
impressive victories in the large in- 
dustrial areas, pressures against re- 
peal were powerful in the agricultural 
regions. 

It was in this connection that the 
Louisiana State Labor Council made 
one of its most significant moves. 
Following the merger convention, the 
officials of the Council toured the 
state to make direct personal contact 
with the newly elected members of 
the Legislature. Goodwill was cre- 
ated by this personal approach. La- 
bor gained a friendly entrée to many 
members of the Legislature and won 
a receptive ear for at least some of 
the wage-earners’ problems. 

During this statewide tour we came 
face to face with the cold realities of 
repeal. We learned that “right to 
work” could not be repealed in Lou- 
isiana unless the repeal bill was in- 
troduced with a companion measure 
retaining the law’s provisions for 
agricultural workers. 

Labor in Louisiana could remove 
the restrictions of “right to work” 
from more than 99 per cent of the 
labor movement in the state but— 
because of circumstances beyond la- 
bor’s control—could not remove those 
same restrictions from that fraction 
of one per cent which comprised the 
agricultural workers’ group. Agri- 
cultural workers were having no new 
restrictions imposed upon them. 

The issue boiled down to this clear 
and easily understood fact: either a 
quarter of a million craft, trade and 
industrial workers could enjoy free- 
dom from “right to work” without 
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the agricultural workers or none of 
that vast army of organized workers 
—including the agricultural workers 
—could enjoy that freedom. 

The final vote for repeal was 57 to 
44 in the House of Representatives. 
In the Senate the vote was 21 to 18. 
If seven Representatives or only two 
Senators who voted for repeal had 
changed to the other side, labor’s re- 
peal efforts would have come to 
nothing. 


Oo” of the major factors in our 
victory was the spirit of unity 
and understanding among labor’s peo- 
ple. A highlight of this cooperative 
effort was the streamlining of labor’s 
representative force in the Legislature. 
The keynote was specialization rather 
than numerical strength. 

On the day the Legislature con- 
vened in Baton Rouge, a special Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting of the Louisi- 
ana State Labor Council was held. 
An Executive Legislative Committee 
was created, consisting of six mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, together 
with the Council’s public relations 
director. 

The Executive Legislative Commit- 
tee acted as a staff organization de- 
voted to basic planning and control. 
Meetings were held each morning at 
seven o'clock, with labor’s House and 
Senate floor leaders, Representative 
Bryan Lehmann and Senator B. B. 
Rayburn, and others in attendance 
to help plan the daily—sometimes 
hourly—exchange of intelligence gov- 
erning the campaign. 

Preparation, introduction and fol- 
low-through of all legislation was 
controlled by the Executive Legisla- 
tive Committee. Attorneys for the 
State Council participated in this 
planning, as well as representatives 
of any crafts and trades particularly 
concerned. Adverse legislation intro- 
duced by labor’s enemies was care- 
fully analyzed and the groundwork 
laid for its ultimate defeat. Every 


President, Louisiana State Labor Council 


one of almost 2,000 bills introduced 
was studied, and appropriate action 
determined for any concerning or- 
ganized labor. 

Each member of the Executive 
Legislative Committee was assigned 
a specific legislative job, the handling 
of which became his specialty for the 
duration of the session. Responsibil. 
ity for workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment compensation and _gen- 
eral labor legislation was assumed by 
three members of the committee. 
Maintaining a control-register of all 
legislation, both good and bad, was 
the assignment of another member. 
Financia! affairs were handled by still 
another member. Information mat- 
ters were controlled by the director of 
public relations. 

As chairman of the committee, the 
writer acted as coordinator of all 
phases of committee work as well as 
a roving member to fit into any 
needed classification. 

The committee excelled in the day- 
to-day herding of beneficial legisla- 
tion through Senate and House con- 
mittee hearings and on to final floor 
action. And this, of course, pertained 
to the blocking of legislation designed 
to injure labor. 

Mere words are inadequate to de- 
scribe the skill and tenacity with 
which the several committee members 
presented their particular cases be- 
fore legislative committees, or to de- 
fine their alertness in pursuing bilk. 
resolutions and other legislative de- 
vices. 

Perhaps the most effective product 
of the Executive Legislative Commit- 
tee was the smooth coordination of 
effort on the floor of each house. 
Each member was given a particular 
section of the floor seating arrange 
ment in both House and Senate. |! 
was his job to maintain contact with 
labor’s known supporters in that pal 
ticular section. 

On final passage of the “right to 
work” repeal measure, the norma! 
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complement of seven members was 
aigmented by several labor officials 
from Baton Rouge. 

Instead of an endless procession of 
labor representatives approaching the 
same Senator or Representative, one 
member of the Executive Legislative 
Committee became the recognized and 
accepted liaison man for that Senator 
or Representative. 

Concrete results were obtained by 
this splendid unity and cooperation 
among labor’s people. In addition to 
the repeal of “right to work,” the 
legislature at this session passed an 
abundance of measures beneficial to 
organized labor. 

Singular gains were made in 
workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation. Particular 
crafts, trades and industrial groups 
were benefited by enactment of laws 
peculiar to their own needs. Bad 
labor legislation was defeated in prac- 
tically every instance. 

Labor’s businesslike and methodi- 


cal approach received the unanimous 
applause of legislators themselves. It 
is once again a real credit to those 
who built the Louisiana labor move- 
ment that their long years of skillful 
effort made possible the application 
of today’s practices. 

The efforts of Louisiana labor have 
not ended with the repeal of the 
“right to work” law. In fact, they 
have just begun. 

The anti-labor crowd will now exert 
every effort to erase the stigma of 
defeat. Money and pressure will be 
used freely in the effort to overcome 
the disastrous effect of repeal on the 
national operations of those hostile to 
organized labor. We know that Lou- 
isiana will be the target area of their 
desperate regrouping. 

Labor in Louisiana has its task 
laid out for the future. That task 
will involve ever-increasing efforts to 
keep what we have gained and to in- 
crease further the potential of our 
people in all parts of Louisiana. 


Twenty Years of Progress 
(Continued from Page 10) 


reasonable length and that the bene- 
fits are certainly enough to make it 
worthwhile. 

What we have before us is the pros- 
pect of three years of peace and prog- 
ress—both for the steelworker and 
for the industry—which is the begin- 
ning, | am sure, of a new era of un- 
ion-management relations. Freed of 
the necessity of bargaining on eco- 
nomic matters every year, the United 
Steelworkers of America can direct 
more energy to their already estab- 
lished programs—in educational 
fields, in the study of the coming ef- 
fects of automation, in community 
service, in political action. 

The gains which I have cited are, 
of course, economic gains—material 
gains. But most of us who have had 
the good fortune to live and grow 
with the labor movement are well 
aware of the intangible but even more 
Precious gains which unionism has 
brought to working men and women 
throughout America. These include 
the dignity of the individual, true 
self-respect, freedom of speech and 
of choice—all God-given rights which 
were denied the industrial worker be- 
fore the unions became strong. 

The history of the Steelworkers 
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and of the other unions in the AFL- 
CIO is not, of course. finished. We 
all have ahead of us many challenges 
to meet and responsibilities to face. 
These challenges and responsibilities 
will not, however, be the same as 
those we have faced in the past. New 


MANKIND is now at a most critical juncture in the annals 
Never before were the physical and techni- 
cal possibilities for a better and fuller life for the human race 
as great and as numerous as they are today. Yet never before 
were the enemies of, and the obstacles to, such progress so 
dangerous in the spiritual, moral, political and military 


of its progress. 


realms. 


What is new and grave in the present world crisis is the 
emergence of a worldwide totalitarian Communist move- 


ment, with seats of vast military power in Moscow and Peip- 


ing, bent on the subversion and destruction of all democratic 
rights and free institutions and peoples, the conquest of the 
entire world and its remolding in the brutal form of Com- 
munist dictatorship and Soviet enslavement.—George Meany. 
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The Louisiana State Labor Council 
will set the pace for those endeavors, 
as it is now mapping the scope of 
their meaning to labor’s people. But 
the leadership of the State Council 
will be dedicated to more than defen- 
sive action. It will aim, instead, at 
the objective of establishing labor in 
a position that will preclude the end- 
less and costly struggles of classism. 

We look to the day when trade 
unionism will be free to inspire a 
positive program of betterment for 
all Louisiana workers, regardless of 
background or position. 

This will call for the same kind of 
united action which labor had in 
1956. And we believe the Louisiana 
labor movement wants that kind of 
action in tomorrow’s planning. 


times bring new problems and new 
approaches. 

But the United Steelworkers, like 
the American labor movement in gen: 
eral, have grown in maturity as they 
have grown in strength and influence. 
We believe that we shall be able to 
meet the new problems and that, God 
willing, we shall help to provide so- 
lutions which will work for the bene- 
fit of the entire nation and the world. 








. - neolins S «NS ax > : ‘ ‘ 
AFL-CIO President George Meany spoke at ceremonies on the White House lawn to mark 
issuance of Labor Day postage stamp. President Eisenhower voiced praise of free labor. 


GREAT DAY 


ORGANIZED LABOR marked the 
nation’s seventy-fourth Labor Day— 
the first since the merger of the AFL 
and CiO—with a stock-taking of the 
gains of the past year and a deter- 
mination to preserve and extend those 
gains via political action at the polls 
in November. 

Across the nation there were ral- 
lies, parades, picnics and other ob- 
servances of the day dedicated to 
America’s working men and women. 
The dominant theme, as expressed by 
the top leaders of the AFL-CIO in a 
series of radio addresses, was polit- 
ical action and labor’s role in the 
Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions. 

The major non-political observ- 
ances were ceremonies at the White 
House and at Camden, New Jersey, 
to mark the issuance of the Labor 
Day postage stamp whose motif was 
taken from the central figures in the 
mosaic mural located in the lobby of 
the AFL-CIO national headquarters. 

Labor, President Eisenhower told 
union leaders gathered on the White 
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Colorful Labor Day parades were staged in a number of cities. 


Once again there was a tremen 


House lawn for the stamp ceremony, 
has helped create respect for the 
ideals of freedom and human dignity. 
The Chief Executive added that free 
labor is “the greatest enemy” of 
slavery. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany 
said: 

“The degree of freedom labor en- 


dous turnout for Detroit’s parade. 


joys in the United States distinguishes 
it from all other labor movements. 


Elsewhere. millions look with eye 
filled with desire to share in their 
country’s growth as labor has in the 
U.S. The trade union movement ! 
the United States is free to make its 
own contributions on the economic. 
social and political levels.” 
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bor as an economic group should 
continue to shift the distribution of 
igome more markedly in its favor. 

On the whole, I view the growth of 
ihe United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ers and Joiners and of the entire 
bor movement as a necessary and 
jsirable step in the development of 
our community, not only because it 
has made a great deal of difference 
the economic power relationships 
ss expressed in the price-wage sys- 
im but also because it has made a 
abstantial difference to the configur- 
ations of status and to the political 
power structures of our society. 

The most significant achievement 
of the American organized labor 
movement has been the abolition of 
the proletariat and the setting up 
of effective economic organizations 
which make the mass of working 
people feel that they belong to the 
whole of the American community. 
This is trade unionism’s signal con- 
tribution to democracy. 

The rise of the labor movement 
has been one of the most significant 
and beneficial historical developments 
of our time. Labor helped and is help- 
ing to build an America that is free 
and democratic. It has contributed 
toward increasing the feeling of self- 
respect and the sense of inner dignity 
inthe lives of millions of workers. 

And without such self-respect, this 
feeling of inner dignity, a free Amer- 


likely to continue to exist. 
The employe has become a member 
fof the democratic community. His 
rights are not trampled on as once 
they were. Labor organization has 
materially increased the real income 
of the organized worker and won 
him protection and security on the 
job. 

Such success as the United Broth- 
ethood of Carpenters and Joiners has 
achieved to date can be ascribed to its 
dynamism and its ability to adjust 
itself to constantly changing techni- 
cal conditions, as well as the social 
and industrial environment. 

Since the 1890s when the “ghost 
rains” were streaming in with immi- 
grant workers, the Brotherhood wel- 
comed the immigrant carpenters, fur- 
titure workers, woodworkers and 
millwrights. A historic curio worth 
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ica, yes, a free world would be un- 





Carpenters’ Jubilee 
(Continued from Page 7) 


remembering at this time is the fact 
that the original constitution of the 
Brotherhood had been rendered into 
German, Polish, French and Yiddish. 

From its earliest days, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers has been able to make impressive 
gains in membership. And even in 
today’s lotus land of high prosperity 
and unsurpassed employment, the 
Carpenters’ organizing activities have 
not been slowed. 

Field organizers of the interna- 
tional as well as local union rep- 
resentatives by the hundreds are 
swarming all over the low-paying 
Southlands, the North, East and West, 
organizing the unorganized. Broth- 
erhood organizers are on the job 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, especially in the timberlands 
where low wages still dominate. 
We're aiming for 1,000,000 members 
by °58, and nothing will throw us off 
course. 


W: IN the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters are also doing our 
part to implement the high purposes 
enumerated in the new AFL-CIO con- 
stitution for the promotion of a peace- 
ful settlement of all jurisdictional 
differences. Peace compacts concluded 
over the past two years between the 
Carpenters and other unions have 
ended rivalries of as long as forty 
years’ duration. 

None of the conflicts between any 
of the nation’s key construction un- 
ions and former CIO mass produc- 
tion organizations is insoluble. But 
these conflicts need to be attacked with 
courage and integrity, resolution and 
vigor and, most of all, with respect 
for time-honored, time-tested tradi- 
tion and precedent. This calls for 
statesmanship of high order in the 
days ahead. As in the past, we'll face 
up to it. 

Trade unions in an American econ- 
omy under “full employment” should 
seek to extend their cooperation with 
management to increase productivity 
in the national interest. Now, there 
is only one effective way to control 
long-range inflationary pressures, and 
that is by increased productivity and 
a larger output of products and serv- 
ices. 

The paramount need of the Amer- 





ican economy in the decades ahead 
will be higher purchasing power and 
a larger volume of goods and services. 
The aim of labor should be to indi- 
cate the principles on which wage 
claims must be based if inflation is 
to be avoided. 

Labor is aware of the importance 
of productivity. Increased produc- 
tivity should be harnessed to the in- 
terests of full employment and not 
exclusively for management's profits. 

Our goal in America is a society 
in which free and independent men 
and women work together. Our sign- 
posts along the road are work for 
all, fair distribution of income, bet- 
ter education for our children, voca- 
tional guidance and facilities for so- 
cial and recreational activities. 

Labor should be called upon by 
government and management to make 
its contributions to the complex prob- 
lems affecting the economy as a whole. 

In conjunction with employers and 
the community, we must continue to 
build up a fund of goodwill which 
helps to overcome conflicts of inter- 
est and to reconcile divergences _be- 
tween the national interests and sec- 
tional interests. 

I do not see the problem of the 
future as one of labor surplus or of 
shortage of demand. There will no 
doubt be a gradual change in the com- 
position of the labor force. There 
will probably be a demand for new 
and higher skills. While industry may 
need fewer unskilled workers, the fu- 
ture will hold greater opportunities 
for skill. 

Technical progress in the past has 
been followed by a reduction in work- 
ing hours and by an increased stand- 
ard of living. If we are wise now, 
and if we are not greedy to mortgage 
the future, that trend will continue. 

Fear that automation, our second 
industrial revolution, will create un- 
employment is understandable. But 
reports at hand point out that rising 
output from technical advance is not 
new and, in the long run, employ- 
ment has been maintained by means 
of a general rise in consumption and 
shorter working hours. 

Experience in industrial firms has 
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shown that automation seldom leads 
to dismissal of workers. First, the 
firms adopting automation are usually 
large, which means that workers can 
be transferred from one department 
to another. Second, automation is 
making headway in industries that 
are expanding their output. 

Atomic energy and other new in- 
ventions can bring dramatic increases 
in productivity and therefore in 
wealth and leisure. They will also 
demand new skills. 

To meet this demand, labor must 


begin a real drive for better technical 
education. 

In this regard, it is worthy of note 
that the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners is a leader among 
the nation’s major unions in foster- 
ing elaborate training programs for 
apprentices in the more remunerative 
skilled trades. Few organizations 
have contributed more than the Car- 
penters to replenishing America’s 
dwindling reservoir of skilled crafts- 
men. 

Faith, enthusiasm and vision are 


needed if civilization is not to be 
destroyed by man’s many inventions, 
A movement that proudly claims for 
its inspiration the brotherhood of 
man is historically fitted to grasp the 
opportunity in helping to build a 
world of peace, freedom and justice, 
If we and our future generations 
are not to be suspended in midair, if 
we are to leave the imprint of ow 
ideas on the course of human events. 
there is no alternative than for us 
who are becoming older to uphold 
our ideals with the vigor of youth. 
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Secretary Schnitzler —Labor’s Traveling Man 


ONE LEADER of labor who has 
really been on the go in an amazing 
way in recent weeks is William F. é o ji Way 

; cf ‘ Hourly 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of s y 0 1714 
the AFL-CIO. . ivove 

In the past month he has not only 1,000 m 
addressed a large number of labor ers Unio 
conventions in widely scattered a _ 
cities of the U.S. and Canada and | i 
taken part in the meeting of the 
Executive Council at Unity House. 
In addition, he has been to Stock- 
holm to address the Swedish Con- 
federation of Trade Unions and to 
Brighton, England, where he ad- 
dressed the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

In his speech to the TUC, Mr. 
Schnitzler called for an end to the 
free world’s “piecemeal approach” 
to world problems. He stressed the 
importance of international coop- 
eration on the part of all free labor. 
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William Schnitzler and Emil Rieve flew 
to Europe. Both addressed the British 


Trades Union Congress at Brighton, and 
Mr. Schnitzler also spoke in Sweden. 
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He spoke at Railroad 
Signalmen’s convention. 
With him is Jesse Clark, 
president of the union. 


Brewery Workers’ con- 
vention took the AFL- 
CIO officer to Toronto. 
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)The American Federation of Gov- 
emment Employes has elected a new 
eretary-treasurer. She is Mrs. Esther 
Johnston, a Navy employe at Port 
Hueneme, Calif. The new secretary- 
treasurer succeeds Miss Henrietta A. 
Qlding. Reelection at the AFGE’s 
convention was won by President 
James A. Campbell. 


)The International Union of Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers took 
twenty-eight months to convince the 
National Labor Relations Board that 
itshould hold an election at the Hol- 
vr-Hanson Company, Lynn, Mass. 
When the long-delayed poll was held, 


the union was victorious, 70 to 21. 


Hourly increases ranging from 1214 
t0 1744 cents and a number of fringe 
improvements have been won for 


1,000 members of the Textile Work- 
ers Union in New York and Philadel- 
phia in a one-year contract with nine 
wool skein dyeing firms. 





‘In a three-year contract with the 
Dress Manufacturers Guild, the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers of Montreal 
have won wage increases and im- 
proved vacation and holiday clauses 
for 7,000 wage-earners. 


The fifth annual art exhibit for New 
York City members of the Newspaper 


Guild will open October 29 at the lo-" 


cal’s headquarters, 133 West Forty- 
fourth Street. The show will run for 
a month. 


Higher hourly wages as well as im- 
provements in fringe benefits have 
been negotiated by the Communica- 
tions Workers for 18,000 Western 
Electric installation employes in forty- 
four states. 


bLocal 105, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, has obtained $50,000 in severance 
pay for employes of the former Smol- 
en Manufacturing Company, New 
York City. 


'Lodge 1173, Machinists, has gained 
4 26-cent hourly increase and fringe 
benefits in a new pact at the Kaiser 
Gypsum plant, Antioch, Calif. 
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Labou NEWS BRIEFS 


>Mr. and Mrs. Fred Steinke of Den- 
ver recently celebrated the goiden an- 
niversary of their wedding, which was 
solemnized on Labor Day of 1906 at 
an amusement park in the Colorado 
metropolis. The bride was a member 
of the Laundry Workers. Mr. Steinke 
belonged to the Teamsters and the 
Bartenders. 


PLocal 436, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, has won a shorter work- 
week plus health and welfare protec- 
tion for 600 employes of Hilton and 
Fred Harvey hotels at Albuquerque, 
N. M. Five hours were slashed off 


the workweek with no reduction in 
pay. 


>William L. Kircher has resigned as 
an assistant director of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Organization to be- 
come assistant director of Region 9. 
He takes the place of George DeNucci, 
who has returned to the staff of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 





>Local 100 of the Transport Workers, 
New York City, won a long fight when 
the Transit Authority, which operates 
the city-owned transportation system, 
agreed to the appointment of Theo- 
dore W. Kheel as impartial arbiter. 


bLocal 906 of the Carpenters, Glen- 
dale, Ariz., has given $5475 to the 
building fund of the Samuel Gompers 
Memorial Clinic for Crippled Chil- 
dren. This local’s total contributions 
to the clinic now exceed $7000. 


>Local 506, Auto Workers, has won 
pay increases of 14 to 22 cents an 
hour and a pension plan for 2,600 
employes of the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company, San Diego, Calif. 


>Local 133 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes, Miami, Fla., has nego- 
tiated a contract with Bowlerama, 
one of the largest bowling centers in 


the South. 


bLocal 695, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, has won 
wage increases in a two-year contract 
negotiated with the St. Joseph Water 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 








>Announcement was made September 
12 of the appointment of Dr. William 
Gomberg, director of the management 
engineering department of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, as Professor of Industrial En- 
gineering at Washington University, 
St. Louis. He began his trade union 
career organizing shipping clerks in 
Manhattan twenty years ago. 


>Work is scheduled to begin next Jan- 
uary on a new national headquarters 
building in Washington of the Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers Union. The building will be 
on Sixteenth Street near the new AFL- 
CIO Building. It is reported that the 
structure will cost $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


O. A. Knight, president, Oil Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers International 
Union—It is fit- 
ting to observe 
that organized la- 
bor has con- 
tinued its historic 
role of working 
for the best inter- 
ests of all Ameri- 
cans, despite the 
Cassandra-like 
warnings that attended the birth of 
the AFL-CIO in some quarters. And 
as we approach our first Presidential 
election as a united body, it seems 
pertinent to observe that our political 
activities have continued to follow the 
same course. 

We will continue to espouse those 
causes which are right, even though 
it may be unpopular to do so. We 
will continue to champion those issues 
which are vital to the welfare of our 
nation. And we will not hesitate to 
fight—and fight hard—against any 
special interest which seeks to ad- 
vance its own narrow views at the 
expense of the rest of us. 








Estes Kefauver, Senator from Ten- 
nessee—The American worker’s great- 
est challenge lies 
in the period im- 
mediately ahead. 
The outcome of 
the November 
elections will de- 
: termine whether 
this country re- 
| mains stalled on 

N dead center under 
a special-interest administration or 
moves forward once again under lib- 
eral leadership which believes that or- 
ganized labor must have a representa- 
tive voice in our government. Unless 
labor regains that voice, its immediate 
goals of a proper minimum wage, 
union protection for all and elimi- 
nation of the union-busting provisions 
of Taft-Hartley will not be achieved, 
nor will labor play its rightful role 
in meeting the problems of automa- 
tion and utilizing the benefits of auto- 
mation to achieve labor’s long-range 
goal of full employment accompanied 
by increased leisure and prosperity. 
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The country needs labor action to 
counterbalance the kind of thinking 
which would destroy the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and turn 
their properties over to private in- 
terests. We want America to be rich 
and prosperous, but we want that 
prosperity all along the line. 

The American workingman knows 
that this country can never realize its 
full potential unless all Americans are 
given an equal opportunity to share 
in its vast promise. 


James B. Carey, president, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers 
—Not since the 
early Thirties 
have both labor 
and civil rights 
faced such a vari- 
ety and intensity 
of challenges. 
One of the major 
challenges today 
is the attempt to divide the people 
of America and the people of the 
world on lines of color. Formerly it 
was religion. At other times it has 
been nationalism, regional pride or 
anything else that would serve the 
purpose of dividing American work- 
ers among themselves and isolate 
them from workers abroad. 

Many new union members do not 
know the lesson that unionism has 
learned the hard way—that labor and 
civil rights are identical; that time 
and time again we have seen the 
weapons of prejudice and hate used 
to divide the workers, the end result 
being the weakening of the union, the 
persecution of a few and the general 
suffering of many. 

In many cases we have rebuilt what 
has been destroyed, but unfortunately 
a deep scar too often has remained. 
Consequently, we have not made the 
greater gains in wages, hours and 
working conditions that we would 
have made if the workers had not 
been split. 

Division on lines of race, color, 
religion or national origin is our 
greatest tragedy, our greatest men- 
ace. Once every worker understands 
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the truth of this, we shall have nothing 
to fear. Then all of us can march 
forward to attain the rich promise that 
America has always held out for the 
generations to come. 





George M. Harrison, presiden 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—Rail. 
road labor w. 
ions are old in. 
stitutions in the 
life of our coun. 
try. They are 
composed of up. 
standing, respon. 
sible, _ intelligent 
citizens. Their 
problems are the 
problems of life and living that come 
day by day to the citizens of ou 
country who work for wages and sak 
aries. They want to be a part of the 
industry in which they are engaged, 
They are concerned about the basic 
problems that have prevented the de 
velopment of railroad transportation 
to its rightful place in our economy, 

We have the desire to cooperate 
on every program ‘that is designed to 
afford the greatest possible opportu. 
nities to our industry to serve the 
people of our country efficiently and 
profitably and to afford good condi- 
tions of employment, at decent wages, 
for the men and women who have to 
do the work. 









































James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor—As more and more people 
own their own 
homes and share 
fully in the fruits 
of their labor, 
Americans are 
realizing in ever 
increasing num 
bers the true her 
itage of this great 
. land. There is at 
last reason to hope that all Americans 
may some day share in the dream 
which led men across treacherous 
waters from the four corners of the 
world to our country. 

It is the responsibility of all of us 
in whatever calling, labor, manage 
ment or government, to make suf 
that the American dream is a reality 
to an ever-increasing number of ouf 
people, that the fruits of our labor ate 
ever more widely distributed and that 
the leisure which brings health of 
body and peace of mind is ever mom 
abundantly available. 

























